444 JUNIUS. The Letter written by Junius to David Garrick, sent 
by the Penny Post, and Garrick's Answer to it; the origi- 
nal Letter sent to Junius through Woodfall, with a Letter 
from Woodfall to Becket : I have just received a general 
Letter from Junius upon private Subjects, in which he has 
returned me Mr. G.'s Letter, &c.“ 


„ On referring to Woodfall's edition of Junius, it appears that the 
original Letter was sent to Woodfall, with a request that he 
would cause it to be transcribed and forwarded to Garrick by 
the Penny Post: the above Letter is the transcript so sent. 
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rn school of newspaper political writing. He not only originated 
ee“ leader,” with its aptness of subject, its sufficient though no 
itical completeness, its congeniality with the feeling of the mg 
nt, its argument enough to fortify minds with-preconcerved 
dinions and to put a face upon the matter even for opponents 
W of purpose, its unsparing assault, and its terse world 
le: he carried it to the highest pitch of perfection as regati 
tent and composition; and, whatever may be thought of I 
irness, he infused a lofty tone of moral feeling into most of hay 
tings. Before his time, there was plenty of foplish and filthy 
baldry in the press, with wordy billingsgate, that could excite ng 
eling but contempt save with the lowest vulgar, and dirt-throwing 
at missed its aim, and befouled the thrower more than an 
dy else. Men of great acquirements and great parts—as Swi 
eele, Addison, Bolinghroke, and others—had indbe engaged i 
arty political warfare, and with every wish make they 
dversaries smart; but they were mostly either to long or tc 
rmal. The compositions had generally too much ot the treatisg 
he pamphlet, or the essay, for instant popular effect. They hy 
Iso too much of the ceremony of the lists or the fencing-schoot 
hey would not “ leave their damnable faces and begin.“ Whet 
hey did, ceremomal politeness or scholastic methods often 
yeakened their attack; they aimed at cutting throats with s 
rather, and frequently failed in that difficult job. Junius dis 
arded the old tactics, plunged © in medias res,” drove directly at 
is object, and struck without ceremony at the vital point. It i 
owever, a question whether manners and opinions would some 
cars earlier have given sufficient encouragement to a writer td 
bersevere in his course, even with the same violent state of poll 
tical feeling in the public mind. Junius, like all successful mens 
it his time exactly. | 
The manner in which Junius handled some members of © 
Whig historical families,” with the terror which busy, busthng 
loquactous persons, entertain of the lex talionis in an anonymous 
form, has caused a good deal of cant to be promulgated abou 
anonymous libelling. To say that all the facts stated by Junin 
and on which he based his commentaries, were abgolutely true 
their extent, would be exaggeration ; but we suspeet that they 
rest upon evidence—the evidence of report, and were generally 
believed in his own time, at least by his own side. To suppe 
that a satirist, or a political party writer, is to exhibit the J 
licial or critical mind in his commentaries on thi men al 


pnblic affairs, is to suppose an incompatibility. is passage, 
example, towards the close of his letter to the D KC of Bedfon 


may illustrate what we mean. 5 
Four friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this unkbppy/ ol man 
tire ? Can he remain in the Metropolis where his life has been so off 
threatened and his palace so often attacked? If he returns to Wobur 
$corn and mockery await him. He must create a solitude round his cata 
if he would avoid the face of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his as 
struetion would be more than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No hong 
Englishman will ever forget his attachment, nor any honest Seotehman fon 
ive his treachery, to Lord Bute. At every town he enters he must chang 
Fla liveries and his name. Whichever way he flies, the {hue and cry Q 


7 
” 


the eountry pursues him 3 | 
—No one supposes that Junius intended eyeryt 


* Junius : including Letters by the same Writer under other Signatures ; to whis 
are added, his Confidential Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, ac his Private Le 
ters to Mr. H. S. Woodfall. A new and enlarged edition; with gew Evidence a6 
the Authorship, and Extracts from an Analysis by Sir Harris Nicolas. By Jobs 
Wade, Author of © A Chronology of British H . „The Cabinet Lawyer,” & 
In two volumes. {Bohn's Standard Library] Published by H. g. Bohn. 


ns worul want is not limited to any particular locality ; it 
pems general throughout the realm. Mile Martincau, who ap- 
ars at present intently occupied in duiry-farming in the N 3 
stities to the ee ho condition of that portion of the king- 
om, and to the great difficulty she finds in mustering for 
er friends a tolerable spread of the everyday consumeables of 
neat, cream, and butter. In the rural parts of the Metropoli- 
an or home counties, every one knows who has made the expert 
zent, that there is a corresponding lack of substantive supplies 
the small towns, villages, and farm-houses; and that the Sane 
f meeting for love or money with a quarter of lamb, piece o. 
ork, chicken, or fowl] of auy sort, or eyen a basin of unskimme 
mk or unappropriated egg, is most precarious. The cottages « ! 
16 peaſantry, as may be expected, are in a still more denuded state: 
Ito these rarely do the common alments of the town inhabitancy— 
eer, butcher's meat, butter, tea, coffee, sugar — find admis- 
on. At least this impoverishment may be vouched for in respect 
the counties abutting on the Thames: in the dwellings of the 
bourers of Essex or Kent, for instance, even those of the more 
ovident class, will seldom be found any provision beyond pota- 
es and meal ; of which lust is made the eternal compost they call 
pudding,” but which, without eggs or other ncedful clement, is 
o more pudding than flour and water can make it. 
At first sight this may appear a somewhat incredible representa- 
on; it may appear extraordmary that in a country reputedly so 
ulent such a condition of general destitution may be found, that 
an invading host were to try the experiment of a descent on th 
Kentish or Sussex coast, it is Joubtſul unless it came well proyided 
rith the munitions of subsistenee as well as of war, whether it would 
not be compelled by famine, if no other mischance befell it, to sur— 
render at discretion long before it. geached the metropolis. Still 
he land is notoriously not barten; it yields abundantly ; but the 
places of production are not, except Sparingly. the places of con- 
kumption. The plain fact is that the country is eaten up by the 
puns. The great wen of London, with the lesser wens of Taver- 
pol, Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, do for miles distant con- 
me all around them, leaving the outlying distriets more bare and 
ared out than in old times by the ruthless purveyors of the 
mnries and Edwards. Into these consuming emporta flows all 
at can be collected from the field, hen-roost, dovecote, or dairy ; 
which rent or productive capital may certainly be realized, but 
wing only slender commons for those living beyond the smoke. 
nce the complaint, that people who reside in the country, with 
ompetence of 4007. or 5007, a year, find a difficulty in supply- 
> their tables; all that is choice, and even ordinary articles, being 
zepingly razled off or carted to the capital and the manufactur- 
Enuclet. As a consequence, the inducements to rural life are 
send, though the facilities for locomotion have increased; for 
bple must follow the meat wherever it is. | 


The Architect makes a suggestion to Goverument on behalf of the exhi- 
ors in the Hyde Park building. As from Mr. Paxton's explanations 
| the arrangements of the Commissioners, the Crystal Palace will not, 
the first instance, be fire-proof, it will be necessary for the exhibitors to 
zure; and taking all the circumstances into consideration, we should, 
bm our practical knowledge, ay that the offices will not undertake the in- 

ance under ten shillings per cent. This will be an inevitable expense; 
bt unless provision is made, there will be the further charge of the Govern- 
ent duty, 3s. _ cent. We therefore suggest to the Royal Commissioners, 
bat they should at once apply to the Treasury for a remission of the duty; 
hich the latter might grant, subject to the introduction of a short bill in the 
arly part of the next session of Parliament. This would be an act of libe- 
ality and of justice, without subjecting the Government to a loss.“ 
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The interest still attached to the merit or mystery of Junius is 
wn by the attention which has been attracted to Mr. Bohn's 
ry complete edition of the writings of Junius and of those 
ribed to him. The difficulty of penetrating the seeret is proved. 
the very unsatisfactory result arrived at by the various te- 
wers. Tak the only satisfactory conclusion reached is the 
olition of the claims of Sir Philip Francis on the grounds put 
ward by his advocates, in a series of papers in the Atheneum,. 
à writer alike remarkable for his extensive knowledge of the 
nute facts of social and literary history, his untiring per- 
-crance in hunting up particulars, and his power of treating. 
mutite in an attractive way. That series strikingly exemplifies 
we little weight belongs to what are called coineidences how little 
lue attaches to a claim speciously bolstered up, when it comes 
be analyzed by a searching mind with competent knowledge. 
fact, one difficulty in all cireumstantial evidence or coincidenes! 
a general kind is its want of cular application. Regen; 
ances in handwriting are deceptive, for they apply to so many; 
sence or absence of a E person in a large town can 
ove nothing affirmative, for it is common to hundreds or thous 
nds; exclusive information (of which a good deal more is talked 
out in the case of Junius than can be established) must be really 
/usire. For instance, there were other clerks in the War Oficss 
sides Francis, who could learn as much as he could about mal» 
fv movements or promotions; there were the heads of the Office: 
self; there was the Cabinet; there were the officers interested in 
2 appointments. | 
We are not going to enter into a discussion on minutie, or to 
press an opinion as to the authorship at all; but we may throw 
it a few observations of a general kind. One essential qualifica= 
un in a claimant for the authorship of Junius is, that he shaun 
iy: been able to write the letters. Yet of the thirty-seven pers 
us who have been mentioned in connexion with the authorabin; 
mass of them were clearly incapable of doing anything of the 
J. Indeed, there are not half a dozen who from parts or — 
on appear to have any claim; and three of those do not 


tamination. . | 
Chesterfield. 
Gibbon. 
Burke. | 
Sir Philip Francis. 
Lord George Sackyille. 


sentation. Lord Grey quite approves of that plan on the pl: 

that slavery has unfitted the colony for free institutions; althouglf 
Jamaica has its veritable legislature, and has had slaves ; and «Mﬀ 
has Barbados. The © reform ” which Mr. Barkly concedes is no 
rejected by the colonists : they seize it as a means to attain 
something better, —and they will attain that something better, if 
they proceed in the businesslike mode that now distinguishes theif 
conduct. The effect of this concession, offensively grudging and 
ridiculously “ too late, will be to make the colonists carry on th 
struggle with a sense that Government is their enemy: in short, i 
fosters the rebellious spirit which seems to be the only legitimat 3 
channel to reform recognized by our ultra-constitutional rulers. XZ 
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3 A DISARMAMENT. 
Ir peace is to be sgcured by'disarming a warlike people, then! 
the Punjaub pacifiek The Labere Chronicle gives a tabular ac- 
count of the arms suritfidered by the people in fulfilment of the 
disarming order. rs 
The sum of the various articles is as follows—swords, 43,283; shield 
1734; coats of mail, 4; matchlocks, 34,815; muskets, 1491 ; bayonets, 1029 
spears, 11,573; daggers, 248; jazails, 70; fowling-pieces, 34; carbines, 18 
blunderbusses, 43; bows, 6701; quivers, 204; arrows, 263; battle-axes, 25 
istols, 377; cannon, 55; jumbooruks, 106; sword-sticks, 53; large knive: 
8; kutars, 127; ball-cartridges, 4517; cannon-balls, 7756; leaden balls, 131 
pouches and flasks, 432; powder, 24 maunds 15 seers. The table also sho 
that 956 persons have been punished by fine for having arms in their pos 
session, in contravention 6f the proclamation for disarming the people.“ 
The Bombay Times estimates this a store-. sufficient to arn 
100,000 men, all savage in disposition; and observes, what a mas 
of outrage such a mass of deadly instrumentality implies ! Thi 
is true; but does the deprivation of fire-arms and edged weapon 
imply a disarming of the local malignancy ? We doubt it. I 
may make the Punjaub for a time less difficult to hold ; but othe 
measures will, be needed to consolidate the English tenure of that 
extensive province; and probably it might be found not a wis 
economy, in the long run, to disarm the border population; fu 
that throws upon a permanent English force the task of keepiny 
back the external barbarians. Of course, euch must be the in- 
tention ; but is it politic to accept that arrangement, once for all 
as permanent? The garrison of a frontier like that of the Punjaut 
must be a heavy burden on Indian finance: the disarmament d 
the local population will always make them associate the recover 
of arms and honour with a Mussulman invasion. | 
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DFDIECATI ON | 


TO THE 


Engliſh Nation. 


j DEeD1caTE to You a col- 


lection of Letters, written by one of 


Yourſelves for the common benefit of 


us all. They would never have grown 
to this ſize, without your continued en- 


couragement and applauſe. To me 
they originally owe nothing, but a 


healthy, ſanguine conſtitution. Under 


Your care they have thriven. To You 


they are indebted for whatever ſtrength 
or beauty they poſſeſs. When Kings 
and Miniſters are forgotten, when the 
Vol. I. A force 
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| uu "DEDICATION. 
force and direction of perſonal ſatyr is 
no longer underſtood, and when mea- 
ſures are only felt in their remoteſt con- 
ſequences, this book will, I believe, be 
found to contain principles, worthy to 
be tranſmitted to poſterity. When you 
leave the unimpaired, hereditary free- 
hold to -Your children, You do but 
half Your duty. Both liberty and pro- 
perty are precarious, unleſs the poſſeſ- 
ſors have ſenſe and ſpirit enough to 
defend them. This is not the language 
of vanity. If I am a vain man, my 
gratification lies within a narrow circle. 
I am the ſole depoſitary of my own 
ſecret, and it ſhall periſh with me. 


Ir an honeſt, and I may truly af- 
firm, a laborious zeal for the public 
ſervice has given me any weight in 
Your eſteem, let me exhort and. con- 
jure You never to ſuffer an invaſion of 
- Your political conſtitution, however 
minute 5 inſtance may appear, to 
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paſs by, without a determined, perſe- 
vering reſiſtance. One precedent cre- 


ates another. They ſoon accumulate, 
and conſtitute law. What yeſterday 
was fact, to-day is doctrine. Ex- 
amples are ſuppoſed to juſtify the moſt 


dangerous meaſures, and where they do 
not ſuit exactly, the defect is ſupplied 
by analogy, —Be aſſured that the laws, 
which protect us in our civil rights, 
grow out of the conſtitution, and that 
they muſt fall or flouriſn with it. This 


is not the cauſe of faction, or of party, 
or of any individual, but the common 
intereſt of every man in Britain. Al- 


though the King ſhould continue to 
ſupport his preſent ſyſtem of govern- 


ment, the period is not very diſtant, at _ 
which You will have the means of re- 
dreſs in your own power. It may be 


nearer perhaps than any of us expect, 


and I would warn You to be prepared 


for it. The King may poſlibly be ad- 


viſed to diſſolve the preſent parliament a 
55 W 


i DEDICATION: 
year or two before it expires of courſe, 
and precipitate a new election, in hopes 
of taking the nation by ſurprize. If 
ſuch a meaſure be in agitation, this ve- 
ry caution may defeat or prevent it. 
1 canNorT doubt that You will unani- 
mouſly aſſert the freedom of election, 
and vindicate your excluſive right to 
choofe your repreſentatives. But other 
queſtions have been ſtarted, on which 
your determination ſhould be equally 
clear and unanimous. Let it be im- 
preſſed upon your minds, let it be in- 
ſtilled into your children, that the li- 
berty of the preſs is the Palladium of all 
the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Engliſnman, and that the right of 
juries to return a general verdict, in all 
caſes whatſoever, is an eſſential part of 
our conſtitution, not to be controuled 
or limited by the judges, nor in any 
ſhape queſtionable by the legiſlature. 
25 he 8 of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons 


a Ah. 
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mons is not an arbitrary power *. They 


are the truſtees, not the owners of the 


eſtate. The fee-ſimple is in US. They 
cannot alienate, they cannot waſte. 


When we ſay that the legiſlature is u- 


This poſitive denial, of an arbitrary power 


being veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact a new 
doctrine. When the Earl of Lindſey, in the year 


1675, brought a bill into the houſe of lords, To 
prevent the dangers, which might ariſe from per- 
/ons diſaſfected to government, by which an oath 


and penalty was to be impoſed upon the mem- 


bers of both houſes, it was affirmed, in a proteſt * 
ſigned by twenty-three lay-peers, (my lords the 


| biſhops were not accuſtomed to proteſt) © That the 
< privilege of fitting and voting in parhament was 


* an honour they had by birth, and a right ſo in- 
«« herentin them, and inſeparable from them, zhat + 
„nothing could take it away, but what, by the law 
*©of the land, muſt withal take away their lives, 
and corrupt their blood,” —Theſenoble peers, 


| (whoſe names are a reproach to their poſterity) 
have, in this inſtance, ſolemnly denied the power 
of parliament to alter the conſtitution. Under a 
particular propoſition, they have aſſerted a gene- 


ral truth, in which erem man in England! is con- 
cerned, 


5. 62, "- preme, . 
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preme, we mean that it is the higheit 


power known to the conſtitution : — 
that it is the higheſt in compariſon with 


the other fubordinate powers eſtabliſhed 


by the laws. In this ſenſe, the word /- 
preme is relative, not abſolute. The power 
of the legiſlature is limited, not only by 
the general rules of natural juſtice, and 
the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular 
conſtitution. If this doctrine be not 
true, we muſt admit, that King, Lords, 
and Commons have no rule to direct 


their reſolutions, but merely their own 


will and pleaſure. They might unite 
the legiſlative and executive power in 


the ſame hands, and diſſolve the conſti- 


tution by an act of parliament. But I 
am perſuaded You will not leave it to 
the choice of ſeven hundred perſons, no- 


toriouſly corrupted by the crown, whe- 


ther ſeven millions of their equals ſhall 
be freemen or ſlaves. The certainty of 


forfeiting their own rights, when they 
ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice thoſe of the nation, is no check 
to a brutal degenerate mind. Without 
inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion 
made to Harry the eighth, there are 
inſtances, in the hiſtory of other coun- 
tries, of a formal, deliberate ſurrender 
| of the public liberty into the hands of 

the ſovereign, If England does not. 
ſhare the ſame fate, it is becauſe we 
have better reſources, than in the virtue 
of either houſe of parliament. 


I sap that the liberty of the preſs. 
is the palladium. of all your rights, and 
that the right of the. juries to return a 
general verdict is part of your conſti- 
tution. To preſerve the whole ſyſtem, 
You muſt correct your legiſlature. With 
regard to any influence of the conſtituent 
over the conduct of the repreſentative, 
there is little difference between a ſear. 
in parliament-for ſeven years and a ſeat 
for life. The proſpect of your reſent-- 
ment is too remote; and although the: 
A 4 laſt 
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laſt ſeſſion of a ſeptennial parliament be 


uſually employed in courting the favour 


of the people, conſider that, at this rate, 


your repreſentatives have fix years for 


offence, and but one for atonement. A. 
death-betl repentance ſeldom reaches to 
reſtitution, If you reflect that in the 
changes of adminiſtration, which have 


marked and diſgraced the preſent reign, 
although your warmeſt patriots have in 


their turn been inveſted with the lawful 
and unlawful authority of the crown, 
and though other reliefs or improve- 
ments have been held forth to the peo- 
ple, yet that no one man in office has 
ever promoted or encouraged a bill for 
ſhortening the duration of parliaments, 
but that, (whoever was miniſter) the op- 


Poſition to this meaſure, ever ſince the 


{eptennial act paſſed, has been conſtant 


and uniform on the part of government, 


—You cannot but conclude, without 


the poſſibility of a doubt, that long par- 
| laments are the foundation of the un- 


due 


* 
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due influence of the crown, This in- 
fluence anſwers every purpoſe of arbi- 
trary power to the crown, with an ex- 
pence and oppreſſion to the people, 
which would be unneceſſary in an ar- 

| bitrary government. The beſt of our 
miniſters find it the eaſieſt and moſt 
compendious mode of conducting the 
King's affairs; and all miniſters have a 
general intereſt in adhering to a ſyſtem, 
which of itſelf is ſufficient to ſup- 
port them in office, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from perſonal virtue, popularity, 
labour, abilities, or experience. It pro- 
miſes every gratification to avarice and 
ambition, and ſecures impunity. 
Theſe are truths unqueſtionable. — If 
they make no impreſſion, 1t 15 becauſe 
they are too vulgar and notorious, But 
the inattention or indifference of the 
nation has continued too'long. You 
are rouſed at laſt to a. fenſe of your 
danger. The remedy will ſoon be in 
your power. If . lives, You ſhall 
” 4 often 
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often be reminded of it. If, when ths 
opportunity preſents itſelf, You neglect 
to do your. duty to. yourſelves and to 
poſterity, to God and to your coun- 
try, I ſhall have one conſolation left, 
in common with the meaneſt and baſeſt, 
of mankind. — Civil liberty may ſtill laſt 
the life of 


JUN Tus. 
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TP encouragement, given 
to a multitude of ſpurious, mangled publi- 
cations of the letters of Junius, perſuades 
me, that a complete edition, corrected and 
improved by the author, will be favourably 
received. The printer will readily acquit me 
of any view to my own profit. I undertake 
this troubleſome taſk, merely. to ſerve a man 
| who has deſerved well of me, and of the 
public; and who, on my account, has been 
expoſed to an expenſive, tyrannical proſe- 
cution. For theſe reaſons, I give to Mr, 
Henry Sampſon Moodfall, and to him alone, 
my right, intereſt, and property in theſe let- 
ters, as fully and completely, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as an author can poſſibly 
convey his Property in. his own works to 
another, 


Tus 


— 
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Tuts edition contains all the letters of Ju- 
nius, Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper 
and Mr. Horne to Funius, with their reſpect- 
ive dates, and according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiſer. The 


auxiliary part of Philo Junius was indiſpen- 


ſably neceſſary to defend or explain particular 


paſſages in Junius, in anſwer to plauſible ob- 
jections; but the ſubordinate character is 


never guilty of the indecorum of praiſing his 


principal. The fraud was innocent, and! 


always intended to explain it. The notes will 
be found not only uſeful, but neceſſary. Re- 
ferences to facts not generally known, or al- 
luſions to the current report or opinion of the 
day, are in a little time unintelligible. Vet 
the reader will not find himſelf overloaded 


with explanations, I was not born to be a 


commentator, even upon my own works. 


Ir remains to ſay a few words upon the 
liberty of the preſs. The daring ſpirit, by 
which theſe letters are ſuppoſed to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſeems to require that ſomething ſe- 
rious ſhould be ſaid in their defence. I am 
no lawyer by profeſſion, nor do I pretend to 


be more deeply read, than every Engliſh gen- 


tleman 
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gleman ſhould be in the laws of his country. 
If therefore the principles I maintain are truly 
conſtitutional, I ſhall not think myſelf an- 
| ſwered, though I ſhould be convicted of a 
miſtake in terms, or of miſapplying the lan- 
guage of the Jaw, I ſpeak to the plain un- 
deritanding of the people, and appeal to their 
honeſt, liberal conſtruction of me. 


Goo men, to whom a addreſs my- 
ſelf, appear to me to conſult their piety as little 
as their judgment and experience, when they 
admit the great and eſſential advantages ac- 
cruing to ſociety from the freedom of the preſs, 
yet indulge themſelves in peeviſh or paſſionate 
exclamations againſt the abuſes of it. Be- 
traying an unreaſonable expectation of be- 
nefits, pure, and intire, from any human in- 
ſtitution, they in effect arraign the goodneſs 
of providence, and confeſs that they are diſſa- 
tisfied with the common lot of humanity, In 
the preſent inſtance they really create to their 
_ own minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil they 

complain of, The laws of England provide, 
as effectually as any human laws can do, for 
the protection of the ſubject, in his reputation, 
as well as in his perſon and property. If the 
characters of Private: men are inſulted or in- 
jured, 
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jured, a double remedy is open to them, by 
action and indictment. If, through indolence, 
falſe ſhame, or indifference, they will not 
appeal to the laws of their country, they fail 
In their duty to ſociety, and are unjuſt to 
themſelves. If, from an unwarrantable dif. 
truſt of the integrity of juries, they would 
wiſh to obtain juſtice by any mode of pro- 
ceeding, more ſummary than a trial by 
their peers, I do not ſcruple to affirm, that 
they are in effect greater enemies to them- 
ſelves, than to the libeller they proſecute. + 


WII regard to ſtrictures upon the cha- 
racters of men in office and the meaſures of 
government, the caſe is a little different. A 
conſiderable latitude muſt be allowed in the 
diſcuſſion of public affairs, or the liberty 6: 
the preſs will be of no benefit to ſociety. As 
the indulgence of private malice and perſonal 
ſlander ſhould be checked and reſiſted by every 
legal means, ſo a conſtant examination into 
the characters and conduct of miniſters and 
magiſtrates ſhould be equally promoted and 
encouraged. They, who conceive that our 
'news papers are no reſtraint upon bad men, 
or impediment to the execution of bad mea- 
ſures, know nothing of this country, In that 
ſtate 
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tate of abandoned ſervilityand proſtitution, to 


| which the undue influence of the crown has 


reduced the other branches of the legiſla- 
ture, our miniſters and magiſtrates have in 
reality little puniſhment to fear, and few dif- 
ficulties to contend with, beyond the cenſure | 


of the preſs, and the ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
which it excites among the people. While 


this cenſorial power 1s maintained, to ſpeak 
in the words of a moſt ingenious foreigner, 
both miniſter and magiſtrate is compelled, 


in almoſt every inſtance, to chooſe between his 


duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this 
kind, perpetually before him, will not in- 
deed work a miracle upon his heart, but it 


will aſſuredly operate, in ſome degree, upon 
his conduct. At all events, theſe are not 


times to admit of any relaxation in the little 
diſcipline we have left. 


Bur it is alledged, that the licentiouſneſs 
of the preſs is carried beyond all bounds of 


_ decency and truth ;—that our excellent mi- 
niſters are continually expoſed to the public 


hatred or deriſion ;—that, in proſecutions for 
libels on government, juries are partial to the 
popular fide; and that, in the moſt flagrant 


caſes, a verdict cannot be obtained for the 


King. 
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King. —If the premiſes were admitted, 1 
ſhould deny the concluſion. It is not true, 
that the temper of the times has in general an 
undue influence over the conduct of juries, 
On the contrary, many ſignal inſtances may 
be produced of verdicts returned for the King, 
when the inclinations of the people led 
ſtrongly to an undiſtinguiſhing oppoſition to 
government. Witneſs the caſes of Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr, Almon.—In the late proſecu- 
tions of the printers of my addreſs to a great 
_ perſonage, the juries were never fairly dealt 
with.—Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield, con- 
ſcious that the paper in queſtion contained no 
treaſonable or libellous matter, and that the 
ſevereſt parts of it, however painful to the 
King, or offenſive to his ſervants, were ſtrict- 
ly true, would fain have reſtricted the jury 
to the finding of ſpecial facts, which, as to 
_guilty or not guilty, were merely indifferent. 
This particular motive, combined with his 
general purpoſe to contract the power of ju- 
ries, will account for the charge he deliver- 
ed in Moodſall's trial. He told the jury, in 
ſo many words, that they had nothing to de- 
termine, except the fact of printing and pul- 
liſhins, and whether or no the blanks, or inu- 
endoe, were properly — up in the infor- 
| mation; 
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mation but that, whether the defendant 


W had committed a crime, or not, was no mat- 


ter of conſideration to twelve men, who yet, 
upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guilty, or not guilty, When we hear 
ſuch nonſenſe delivered from the bench, and 
find it ſupported by a laboured train of ſo- 
phiſtry, which a plain underſtanding is un- 
able to follow, and which an unlearned jury, 
however it may ſhock their reaſon, cannot be 
ſuppoſed qualified to refute, can it be won- 
dered that they ſhould return a verdict, per- 
plexed, abſurd, or imperfect? Lord Manſ- 
field has not yet explained to the world, why 
he accepted of a verdict, which the court af- 
terwards ſet aſide as illegal, and which, as it 
took no notice of the inuendoes, did not even 
correſpond with his own charge. If he had 


known his duty he ſhould have ſent the ju- 


ry back. —I ſpeak adviſedly, and am well aſ- 
ſured that no lawyer, of character in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, will contradit me. To ſhew 


| the falſehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, it 


is not neceſſary to enter into the merits of 
the paper, which produced the trial. If 
every line of it were treaſon, his charge to 


| the jury would ſtill be falſe, abſurd, illegal, 


and unconſtitutional, If I ſtated the merits 
You, I, a of 
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of my letter to the King, I ſhould imitate 


LORD MANSFIELD, and TRAVEL OUT OF 


THE RECORD. hen law and reaſon ſpeak 
plainly, 


The following quotation from a ſpeech delivered by Lord 
Chatham on the eleventh of December, 1770, is taken with 
exactneſs. The reader will find it curious in itſelf, and very 
fit to be inſerted here, © My Lords, The verdict, given in 
« Woodfall's trial, was gur/ty Us grinding and publiſhing ox i rj 
„upon which two motions were made in court z—one, in 


44 arreſt of judgment, by the defendant's council, grounded 


« upon the ambiguity of the verdict ;—the other, by the 
& council for the crown, for a rule upon the defendant, to 


© ſhew cauſe, why the. verdict ſhould not be entered up ac- 


« cording to the legal import of the words, On both mo- 
© tions, a rule was granted, and ſoon after the matter was 
t argued before the court of King's Bench. The noble 
« judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the 
« verdict, went regularly through the whole of the proceed- 
&« ings at Nifi Prius, as well the evidence that had been gi 
« yen, as his own charge to the jury, This proceeding 
« would have been very proper, had a motion been made of 


4 either fide for a new trial, becauſe either a verdi given 


« contrary to evidence, oran improper charge by the judge at 
Ni Prius, is held to be a ſufficient ground for granting a 
© new trial, But when a motion is made in arreſt of judge- 
« ment, or for eſtabliſhing the verdiR, by entering it up ac- 


e cording to the legal import of the words, it muſt be on the 


« pround of ſomething appearing on the face of the record; and 
« the court, in conſidering whether the verdict ſhall be 
« eftabliſhed or not, are ſo confined to the record, that they 
e cannot take notice of any thing that does not appear on ihe 
& face of it; in the legal phraſe, bey cannot travel out of the 
« record. The noble judge did travel out of the record, and! 
« affirm that bis diſcourſe was irregular, extrajudicial, and 
40 un- 
4 a 
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plainly, we do not want authority to direct 


our underſtandings. Vet, for the honour of 
the profeſſion, I am content to oppoſe one 
lawyer to another, eſpecially when it hap- 
pens that the King's Attorney General has 
virtually diſclaimed the dodtrine, by which 
the Chief Juſtice meant to inſure ſucceſs to 
the proſecution. The opinion of the plain- 
tiff's council, (however it may be otherwiſe 
inſignificant) is weighty in the ſcale of the 
defendant.— Hy Lord Chief Fuſtice De Grey, 
who filed the information ex efficzo, is directs 
ly with me. If he had concurred in Lord 
Mansfeld's doctrine, the trial muſt have been 
a very ſhort one. The facts were either ad- 
mitted by Moodfall's council, or eaſily proved 
to the ſatisfaction of the jury. But Mr. De 
Grey, far from thinking he ſhould acquit 
himſelf of his duty by barely proving the 
facts, entered largely, and I confeſs nat 
without ability, into the demerits of the pa- 
per, which he called a ſeditious libel, He 

dwelt but lightly upon thoſe points, which, 


4 unprecedented. His apparent motive, for doing what he 
* knew to be wrong, was, that he might have an opportu- 
* nity of telling the public extrajudicially, that the other 
three Judges concurred in the doQrine laid down in his 
« charge,” | 

1 2 (ac- 
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(according to Lord Mansfield) were the on- 
ly matter of conſideration to the jury. The 
criminal intent, the libellous matter, the 
pernicious tendency of the paper itſelf, 
were the topics, on which he principally 
inſiſted, and of which, for more than an 
hour, he tortured his faculties to convince 
the jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord 
Mansfield, his diſcourſe was impertinent, ri- 
diculous, and unreaſonable. But, under- 
ſtanding the law as I do, what he ſaid was 
at leaſt conſiſtent and to the purpoſe, 


Ir any honeſt man ſhould ſtill be inclined 
to leave the conſtruction of libels to the 
court, I would intreat him to conſider what 
a dreadful complication of hardſhips he im- 
poſes upon his fellow-ſubjet—In the firſt 
place, the proſecution commences by iꝝfor- 
mation of an officer of the crown, not by the 
regular conſtitutional mode of indictment be- 
fore a grand jury.—As the fact is uſually ad- 
mitted, or in general can eaſily be proved, 
the office of the petty jury is nugatory.— I he 
court then judges of the nature and extent of 
the offence, and determines ad arbitrium, the 
guantum of the puniſhment, from a ſmall fine 
to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to pillo- 

TY, 
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ry, and unlimited impriſonment. Cutting off 
ears and noſes might ſtill be inflicted by a reſo- 
lute judge; but I will be candid enough to 
ſuppoſe that penalties, ſo apparently ſhock- 
ing to humanity, would not be hazarded in 
theſe times.—In all other criminal proſecu- 
tions, the jury decides upon the fact and the 
crime in one word, and the court pronounces 
a certain ſentence, which is the ſentence of the 
law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine be received, the jury mult either find 
a verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, 


(which, I can conceive, might be done by 


very conſcientious men, rather than truſt a 
fellow creature to Lord Mansfield's mercy) or 
they muſt leave to the court two offices, 


never but in this inſtance united, of finding 


guilty, and awarding puniſhment. 


Bur, ſays this honeſt Lord Chief Fuſtice, 
If the paper be not criminal, the defend- 


ant,“ (tho* found guilty by his peers) is in 


no danger, for he may move the court in 
* arreſt of judgement.” True, my good 
Lord, but who is to determine upon the mo- 
tion ?—Ts not the court ſtill to decide, whe- 
ther judgement ſhall be entered up or not; and 
is not the defendant this way as effectually 
2 3 | de- 
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deprived of judgement by his peers, as if he 
were tried in a Court of civil law, or in the 
chambers of the inquiſition ? It is you, my 
Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury, 
As to the probable effect of the motion in ar- 
reſt of judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
no reaſonable man would be fo eager to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the invidious power of 
inflicting puniſhment, if he were not pre- 
determined to make uſe of it. 


AAN; We are told that judge and jury 

have a diſtinct office; - that the jury is to 
find the fact, and the judge to deliver the law. 
De jure reſpondent judices, de facto jurati. 
The didtum is true, though not in the ſenſe 
given to it by Lord Mansfield. The jury are 
undoubtedly to determine the fact, that is, 
whether the defendant did or did not commit 
the crime charged againſt him. The judge 
pronounces the ſentence annexed by law to 
that fact ſo found; and if, in the courſe of 
the trial, any queſtion of law ariſes, both the 
council and the jury muſt, of neceflity, appeal 
to the judge, and leave it to his deciſion. An 
exception or plea in bar may be allowed by the 
court; but, when iſſue is joined, and the 
jury have received their charge, it is not poſ- 

; : | ſible, 
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| ſible, in the nature of things, for them to 
W (parate the law from the fact, unleſs they 


think proper to return a ſpecial verdict, 


Ir has alſo been alledged that, although a 
common jury are ſufficient to determine a 
plain matter of fact, they are not quatifito 
comprenend the meaning, or to judge of the 
tendency of a ſeditious libel. In anſwer to 
this objection, (which, if well founded, 
would prove nothing as to the Hrict right of 
returning a general verdict) 1 might ſafely 
deny the truth of the aſſertion. Engliſhmen 


of that rank, from which juries are uſually 


taken, are not fo illiterate as, (to ſerve a 
particular purpoſe} they are now repreſented, 
Or, adnutting the fact, let a ſpecial jury be 


| ſummoned in all caſes of difficulty and im- 


portance, and the objection is removed. But 
the truth is, that if a paper, ſuppoſed to be 
a libel upon government, be fo obſcurely 


worded, that twelve common men cannot 
| poſſibly ſee the ſeditious meaning and ten- 


dency of it, it is in effect no libel. It can- 
not inflame the minds of the people, nor 
alienate their affections from government; 
for they no more underſtand what it means, 
than if it were publiſned in a language 
unknown to them. a 4 UroN 
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Uyon the whole matter, it appears, to 
my underitanding, clear beyond a doubt, that 
if, in any future proſecution for a ſeditious 
libel, the jury ſhould bring in a verdict of 
acquittal not warranted by the evidence, it 
will be owing to the falſe and abſurd doctrines 
laid down by Lird Mansfield. Diſguſted 
at the odious artifices made uſe of by the 
Judge to miſlead and perplex them, guarded 
againſt his ſophiſtry, and convinced of the 
falſehood of his aſſertions, they may perhaps 
determine to thwart his deteſtable purpoſe, 
and defeat him at any rate. To him at leaſt 
they will do ſubſtantial juſtice, —W hereas, 
if the whole charge, laid in the information, 
be fairly and honeſtly ſubmitted to the jury, 
there is no reaſon whatſoever to preſume that 
twelve men, upon their oaths, will not de- 
cide impartially between the King and the 
defendant. The numerous inſtances, in our 
ſtate- trials, of verdicts recovered for the 
King, ſufficiently refute the falſe and ſcanda- 
lous imputations thrown by the abettors of 
Lord Mansfield upon the integrity of juries, 
gut even admitting the ſuppoſition that, 
in times of univerſal diſcontent, ariſing from 
the notorious maladminiſtration of public 
affairs, aſeditious writer ſhould eſcape puniſh- 
, | | ment, 
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ment, it makes nothing againſt my general 
argument. If juries are fallible, to what other 


tribunal ſhall we appeal ?—If juries cannot 
ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite the offices of 


; judge and jury, ſo wiſely divided by the conſti- 


tution, and truſt implicitly to Lord Mansfield ? 
Are the judges of the court of King's Bench 
more likely to be unbiaſſed and impartial, than 
twelve yeomen, burgeſſes, or gentlemen taken 
indifferently from the county at large — Or, 
in ſhort, ſhall there be no deciſion, until we 
have inſtituted a tribunal, from which no 
poſſible abufe or inconvenience whatſoever 
can ariſe ?- If I am not groſsly miſtaken, 
theſe queſtions carry a deciſtve anſwer ny 


with them. 


Having clin the freedom of the preſs 
from a reſtraint, equally unneceſſary and il- 
legal, I return to the uſe, which has been 


made of it in the preſent publication. 


NATIONAL reflections, I confeſs, are not 
juſtified in theory, nor upon any general prin- 
ciples. To know how well they are deſerved, 
and how juſtly they have been applied, we 
muſt have the evidence of facts before us. 


We muſt be converſant with the Scots in 
n 
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private life, and obſerve their principles of 
acting to us, and to each other ;—the cha- 
racteriſtie prudence, the ſelfiſh nationality, 
the indefatigable ſmile, the perſevering ath- 
duity, the everlaſting profeſſion of a diſcreet 
and moderate reſentment.—If the inſtance 
were not too important for an experiment, it 
might not be amiſs to conſide a little in their 
integrity. Without any abſtra& reaſoning 
upon cauſes and effects, we ſhall ſoon be 
convinced by experience, that the Scots, tranſ- 
planted from their own country, are always 
a diſtinct and ſeparate body from the people 
who receive them. In other ſettlements, they 
only love themſelves ;—in England, they cor- 
dially love themſelves, and as cordially hate 


their neighbours, For the remainder of their 


good qualities, I mult appeal to the reader's 
obſervation, unleſs he will accept of my Lord 
Barrington's authority. Ina letter to the late 
Lord Melcombe, publiſned by Mr. Lee, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf with a truth and accuracy not 
very common in his lordſhip's lucubrations. 
“ And Cockburne, ite moft of his country- 
© men, is as abject to thoſe above him, as he 
« 1s inſolent to thoſe below him.“ -I am far 
from meaning to impeach the articles of the 
union, If the true ſpirit of thoſe articles were 

RE. 
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religiouſly adhered to, we ſhould not ſee ſuch 
a multitude of Scotch commoners in the lower 
houſe, as repreſentatives of Engliſh boroughs, 
while not a ſingle Scotch borough is ever re- 


preſented by an Engliſhman. Weſhould not 


ſee Engliſh peerages given to Scotch Jadies, 
or to the elder ſons of Scotch peers, and the 


1 number of fixteen doubled and trebled by a 


ſcandalous evaſion of the act of union.—If 
it ſhould ever be thought adviſable to diſſolve 


an act, the violation or obſervance of which 


is invariably directed by the advantage and 


2 | intereſt of the Scots, I ſhall ſay very ſincerely 


with Sir Edward Coke, © When poor 
« England ſtood alone, and had not the ac- 
« ceſs of another kingdom, and yet had more 
and as potent enemies as it now hath, yet 


8 © the King of England prevailed.” 


Some opinion may now be expected from 
me, upon a point of equal delicacy to the 
writer, and hazard to the printer, When 
the character of the chief magiſtrate is in 
queſtion, more muſt be underſtood, than may 
lately be expreſſed, If it be really a part of 
our conſtitution, and not a mere diftum of 


| the law, that the King can do no wrong, it is 


* Parliamentary Hiſtory, 7. V.p. 400, 
OR not 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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not the only inſtance, in the wiſeſt of human 
inſtitutions, where theory is at variance with 


practice, —T hat the ſovereign of this country 


1s not amenable to any form of trial, known 


to the laws, is unqueſtionable. Butexemption 


from puniſhment is a ſingular privilege an- 


nexed to the royal character, and no way ex- 


cludes the pollibility of deſerving it. How 
long, and to what extent a King of England 


may be protected by the forms, when he vio- 


lates the ſpirit of the conſtitution, deſerves to 
be conſidered, A miſtakein this matter proved 
fatal to Charles and his ſon. —For my own 
part, far from thinking that the King can 


do no wrong, far from ſuffering myſelf to be 


deterred or impoſed upon by the language of 
forms, in oppolition to the ſubſtantial evidence 
of truth, if it were my misfortune to live 
under the inauſpicious reign of a prince, whole 
whole life was employed in one baſe, con- 
temptible ſtruggle with the free fpirit of his 
people, or in the deteſtable endeavour to cor- 


rupt their moral principles, I would not ſcru- 


ple to declare to him,—**< Sir, You alone are 
the author of the greateſt wrong to your 
e ſubjects and to yourſelf, Inftead of reign- 
« ing in the hearts of your people, inſtead of 


« commanding their lives and fortunes thro 
. | „ the 
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© the medium of their affections, has not the 
ce ſtrength of the crown, whether influence or 
4 prerogative, been uniformly exerted, for 


| «eleven years together, to ſupport a narrow, 


« pitiful ſyſtem of government, which defeats 
« itſelf, and anſwers no one purpoſe of real 
« power, profit, or perſonal ſatisfaction to 
« You?—With the greateſt unappropriated 


© revenue of any prince in Europe, have we 


© not ſeen You reduced to ſuch vile, and ſor- 
„did diſtreſſes, as would have conducted 
« any other man to a priſon ?—With a great 
military, and the greateſt naval power in 
© the known world, have not foreign nations 
© repeatedly inſulted You with impunity !— 
eis it not notorious that the vaſt revenues, 
« extorted from the labour and induſtry of 
* your ſubjects, and given You to do honour 


to Yourſelf and to the nation, are diſſipated 


ein corrupting their repreſentatives ?—Are 
« You a prince of the Houſe of Hanover, 
*and do You exclude all the leading whig 


„families from your councils ?—Do you 


“ profeſs to govern according to Law, and is 
«cc; : | ſii 

it conſiſtent with that profeſſion, to impart 
your confidence and affection to thoſe men 


« only, who, though now perhaps detached 


« from the deſperate cauſe of the Pretender, 


% 


66 are 
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are marked in this country by an here- 
ditary attachment to high and arbitrary 
principles of government? Are you ſo in- 


fatuated as to take the ſenſe of your people 


from the repreſentation of miniſters, or 


from the ſhouts of a mob, notoriouſly hired 


© to ſurround your coach, or ſtationed at 2 
theatre? - And if You are, in reality, that 
<< public Man, that King, that Magiſtrate, 
« which theſe queſtions ſuppoſe You to be, 


e is it any anſwer to your people, to ſay that, 


„among your domeſtics You are good-hu- 
©« moured,—that to one lady you are faith- 
« ful that to your children You are indul- 
« gent? dir, the man, who addreſſes You 
<« in theſe terms is your beſt friend. He would 
<« willingly hazard his life in defence of your 


title to the crown; and, if power be your 


„object, would ſtill ſhew You how poflible 
it is for a King of England, by the nobleſt 
* means, to be the moſt abſolute prince in 
« Europe, You have no enemies, Sir, but 
« thoſe, who perſuade You to aim at power 
«« without right, and who think it flattery to 
** tell You that the character of King diſſolves 


_ © the natural relation between guilt and pu- 


„ niſhment.” 
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I CANNOT conceive that there is a heart 
ſo callous, or an underſtanding ſo depraved, 
as to attend to a diſcourſe of this nature, and 
not to feel the force of it. But where is the 


man, among thoſe who have acceſs to the 


cloſet, reſolute and honeſt enough to deliver 
it. The liberty of the preſs is our only re- 
ſource. It will command an audience when 
every honeſt man in the kingdom is excluded. 


This glorious privilege may be a ſecurity to 
the King, as well as a reſource to his people. 


Had there been no ſtar- chamber, there would 
have been no rebellion againſt Charles the 
firſt. The conſtant cenſure and admonition 


of the preſs would have corrected his conduct, 


prevented a civil war, and ſaved him from an 
ignominious death.—I am no fri 
doctrine of precedents excluſive of right, 
though lawyers often tell us, that whatever 


has been once done, may OOTY be done 


again. 


1 8HALL conclude this preface with a quo- 
tation, applicable to the ſubject from a foreign 
writer , whoſe eſſay on the Engliſh. conftitu- 
tion I beg leave to recommend to the public, 
as a performance, deep, ſolid and ingenious, 


* Monfieur de Lo!me, 


cc IN 


to the 
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+ In ſhort, whoever conſiders what it is, 
< that conſtitutes the moving principle of 
hat we call great affairs, and the invin- 
* cible ſenſibility of man to the opinion of 
his fellow-creatures, will not heſitate to 
<< afſirm that, if it were poſſible for the li- 
<« berty of the preſs to exiſt in a deſpotic go- 
< vernment, and, (what is not leſs difficult) 
for it to exiſt without changing the con- 
< ſtitution, this liberty of the preſs would 
< alone form a counterpoiſe to the power of 
* the prince. If, for example, in an empire 
of the Eaſt, a ſanctuary could be found, 
which, rendered reſpectable by the ancient 
< religion of the people, might inſure ſafety 
© to thoſe, who ſhould bring thither their 
< obſervations of any kind; and that, from 
<< thence, printed papers ſhould iſſue, which, 
< under a certain ſeal, might be equally re- 
* ſpected ; and which, in their daily appear- 
* ance, ſhould examine and freely diſculs, 
* the conduct of the Cadis, the Baſhaws, the 
« Vizir, the Divan, and the Sultan himſelf, 
* that would introduce immediately ſome 
* _ of ene. 5 
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LETTER I. 


S aDDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF 
THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 21. Fanuary, 1769. 


Tux W of a free 
people to the executive authority of govern- 
ment is no more than a compliance with 
laws, which they themſelves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly main- 
tained abroad, and while juſtice is impartially 
adminiſtered at home, the obedience of the 
ſubject will be voluntary, chearful, and I * 
might almoſt ſay unlimited. A generous 
nation is grateful even for the preſervation 
of its rights, and willingly extends the reſpect 
due to the office of a good prince into an 
affection for his perſon. Loyalty, *in the 
heart and underſtanding of an Engliſhman, 
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is a rational attachment to the guardian of 
the laws. Prejudices and paſſion have ſome- 
times carried it to a criminal length; and, 
whatever foreigners may imagine, we know 
that Engliſhmen have erred as much in a 
miſtaken zeal for particular perſons and fa- 
milies, as they ever did in defence of what 
they thought moſt. dear and. intereſting to 
themſelves. 


IT naturally fills ns with reſentment, to 
ſee ſuch a temper inſulted and abuſed, In 
reading the hiſtory of a free people, whoſe 
rights have been invaded, we are intereſted 
in their cauſe. Our own feelings tell us how 
long they ought to have ſubmitted, and at 
what moment it would have been treachery to 
- themſelves not to have reſiſted. . How much 
warmer will be our reſentment, if experience 
ſhould bring the fatal example home to our- 
ſelves! 


os 
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THe ſituation of this country is alarming 
enough to rouſe the attention of every man, 
who pretends to a concern for the public wel- 
fare. Appearances. juſtify ſuſpicion ; and, 
when the ſafety of a nation is at ſtake, ſul- 
-picion is a juſt ground of enquiry. Let us 
at enter 
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enter into it with candour and decency. 
Reſpect is due to the ſtation of miniſters; 
and, if a reſolution muſt at laſt be taken, 
there is none ſo likely to be ſupported with 
firmneſs, as that which has been adopted with 
moderation. 


THe ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends 
ſo much upon the adminiſtration of its go- 
vernment, that, to be acquainted with the 


condition of the people. If we ſee them 
obedient to the laws, proſperous in their in- 
| duſtry, united at home, and reſpected abroad, 


and virtue. If, on the contrary, we ſee an 


a rapid decay of trade, diſſenſions in all parts 
of the empire, and a total loſs of reſpect in the 
eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, 
without heſitation, that the government of 
that country is weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. 
The multitude, in all countries, are patient 
to a certain point, Ill- uſage may rouſe their 
indignation, and hurry them into exceſſes, 


-haps there never was an inſtance of a change, 
| B 2 


Unions? 


merit of a miniſtry, we need only obſerve the 


we may reaſonably preſume that their 2 . 
are conducted by men of experience, abilities 


univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, 


but the original fault is in government. Per- 
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in the circumſtances and temper of a whole 
nation, ſo ſudden and extraordinary as that 
which the miſconduct of miniſters has, within 
theſe few years, produced in Great Britain, 
When our gracious ſovereign aſcended the 
throne, we were a flouriſhing and a contented 
people. If the perſonal virtues of a king could 
have inſured the happineſs of his ſubjects, the 
ſcene could not have altered ſo entirely as it 
has done. The idea of uniting all parties, of 
trying all characters, and diſtributing the 
offices of ſtate by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though it has not 
yet produced the many ſalutary effects which 
were intended by it. To ſay nothing of the 
wiſdom of ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe 
from an unbounded goodneſs of heart, in 
which folly had no ſhare. It was not a ca- 
pricious partiality to new faces ;—it was not | 
a natural turn for low intrigue ; nor was it 
the treacherous amuſement of double and 
triple negotiations. No, Sir, it aroſe froma 
continued anxiety, in the pureſt of all poſſible 
hearts, for the general welfare. Unfortunately 
for us, the event has not been anſwerable to 
the deſign. After a rapid ſucceſſion of changes, 
we are reduced to that ſtate, which hardly any 


change can mend, Yet there is no extremity 
of 
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of diſtreſs, which of itſelf ought to reduce a 
great nation to deſpair, It is not the diſorder, 
but the phyſician ;—it is not a caſual con- 
currence of calamitous circumſtances, it is 
the pernicious hand of government, which 
alone can make a whole people deſperate. 


Wĩr Hour much political ſagacity, or any 

extraordinary depth of obſervation, we need 
only mark how the principal departments of 
the ſtate are beſtowed, and look no farther 
for the true cauſe of every miſchief that befals 
us. 


* THe finances of a nation, ſinking under 
its debts and expences, are committed to a 
young nobleman already ruined by play. In- 
troduced to act under the auſpices of Lord 
Chatham, and left at the head of affairs by 
that nobleman's retreat, he became miniſter 


* The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary of 
State, with an engagement to ſupport the Marquis of Rock- 


ingham's adminiſtration, He reſigned however in a little 


time, under pretence that he could not act without Lord Chat- 
ham, nor bear to ſee Mr. Wilkes abandoned; but that under 
Lord Chatham he would act in any office. This was the 
fignal of Lord Rockingham's diſmiſſion. When Lord Chat- 
ham came in, the Duke got poſſeſſion of the Treaſury. Rea- 
der, mark the conſequence ! | 
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by accident; but deſerting the principles and 
profeſſions, which gave him a moment's po- 
pularity, we ſee him, from every honourable. 
engagement to the public, an apoſtate by de- 
ſign. As for buſineſs, the world yet knows 
nothing of his talents or reſolution ; unleſs a 
wayward, wavering inconſiſtency be a markof 
genius, and caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit, 
It may be faid perhaps, that it is his Grace's 
province, as ſurely it is his paſſion, rather to 
diſtribute than to ſave the public money, and 
that while Lord North is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 
may be as thoughtleſs and extravagant as he 
pleaſes. I hope however he will not rely too 
much on the fertility of Lord North's genius 
for finance, His lordſhip is yet to give us the 
firſt proof of his abilities: It may be candid 
to ſuppoſe that he has hitherto voluntarily 
concealed his talents; intending perhaps to 
aſtoniſh the world, when we leaſt expect it, 
with a knowledge of trade, a choice of expe- 
dients, and a depth of reſources equal to the 
neceſſities, and far beyond the hopes of bs 
country. He muſt now exert the whole power 
of his capacity, if he would wiſh us to forget, 


that, ſince he has been in office, no plan has 
been 
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been formed, no ſyſtem adhered to, nor any 
one important meaſure adopted for the relief 
of public credit. If his plan for the ſervice 
of the current year be not irrevocably fixed 
on, let me warn him to think ſeriouſly of. 


conſequences before he ventures to increaſe 
the public debt. Outraged and oppreſſed as 


we are, this nation will not bear, after a ſix 
years peace, to ſee new millions borrowed, , 
without an eventual diminution of debt, or 
reduction of intereſt, The attempt might 
rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which might 
reach beyond the facrifice of a miniſter. As 
to the debt upon the civil liſt, the people of 


England expect that it will not be paid with- 


out a ſtrict enquiry how it was incurred. If 
it muſt be paid by parliament, let me adviſe 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer to think of 


ſome better expedient than a lottery. To 
ſupport an expenſive war, or in-circumſtances 
of abſolute neceſſity, a lottery may perhaps be 
allowable ; but, beſides that it is at all times 
the very. worſt way of raiſing money upon 
the people, I think it ill. becomes the Royal 
dignity to have the debts of a King provided 
for, like the repairs of a country bridge, or a 
cecayed . hoſpital. The management of the 

_— King's 
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King's affairs in the Houſe of Commons can- 
not be more diſgraced than it has been. A 
leading miniſter repeatedly called down for 
abſolute ignorance ;—ridiculous motions ri- 
diculouſly withdrawn ;—deliberate plans diſ- 
\ concerted, and a week's preparation of grace. 
ful oratory loſt in a moment, give us ſome, 
though not adequate idea of Lord North's 
parliamentary abilities and influence. Yet 
before he had the misfortune of being Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he was neither an 
object of deriſion to his enemies, nor of me- 
lancholy pity to his friends. 


AskERIEs of inconſiſtent meaſures has alie- 
nated the colonies from their duty as ſubjects, 
and from their natural affection to their com- 
mon country. When Mr. Grenville was 
placed at the head of the Treaſury, he felt 
the impoſſibility of Great Britain's ſupporting 
fuch an eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes 
had made indiſpenſable, and at the ſame time 
of giving any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, 
and to the weight of the public debt. He 
thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the 


9 This ae I to poor Lotd North. 
empire, 
(63 
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empire, which had benefited moſt by the ex- 
pences of the war, ſhould contribute ſome- 
thing to the expences of the peace, and he 
had no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted 
in parliament to raiſe the contribution. But, 
unfortunately for his country, Mr. Grenville 
was at any rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe he was 
miniſter, and Mr. Pitt ® and Lord Camden 
were to be the patrons of America, becauſe 
they were in oppoſition. Their declaration 
gave ſpirit and argument to the colonies, and 
while perhaps they meant no more than a 
ruin of a miniſter, they in effect divided one 
halt of the empire from the other, 


UNDER one adminiſtration the ſtamp adt 
is made; under the ſecond it is repealed ; 
under the third, in ſpite of all experience, a 
new mode of taxing the colonies is invented, 
and a queſtion revived, which ought to have 
been buried in oblivion. In theſe circum- 
ſtances a new office is eſtabliſhed for the 
buſineſs of the plantations, and the Earl of 
Hillſborough called forth, at a moſt critical 
ſeaſon, to govern America. The choice at 


* Vet Junius has been called the partizan of Lord Chatham l 
| | leaſt 
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leaſt announced to us a man of ſuperior ca- 
pacity and knowledge. Whether he be ſo or 
not, let his diſpatches as far as they. have ap- 
peared, let his meaſures as far as they have 
operated, determine for him. In the former 
we have ſeen ſtrong affertions without proof, 
declamation without argument, and violent 
cenſures without dignity or moderation; but. 


neither correctneſs in the compoſition, nor 


judgment in the deſign. As for his mea- 


ſures, let it be remembered, that he was called 


upon to conciliate and unite; and that, when 
he entered into office, the moſt refractory of 


the colonies were ſtill diſpoſed to proceed by 


the conſtitutional methods of petition and 


remonſtrance. Since that period they have 


been driven into exceſſes little ſhort of re- 
bellion. Petitions have been hindered from 


reaching the throne; and the continuance of 


one of the principal aſſemblies reſted upon an 
arbitrary condition *, which, conſidering the 
temper they were in, it was impoſſible they 
ſhould comply with, and which would have 
availed nothing as to the general queſtion, if 
it had been complied with. So violent, and 


„That they ſhould retract one of their reſolutions and 
eraſe the entry of 1 it. 


3 belicre 


,,, 
I believe I may call it fo unconſtitutional an 
exertion of the prerogative, to ſay nothing of 
the weak, injudicious terms in which it was. 
conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of 
his lordſhip's capacity, as it does of his temper 
and moderation. While we are at peace with 
other nations, our military force may perhaps 
be ſpared to ſupport the Earl 0: Hillſborough's 
meaſures in America, Whenever that force 
ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or dimi- 
niſhed, the diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſter will 
neither conſole us for his imprudence, nor 
remove the ſettled reſentment of a people, 
who, complaining of an act of the legiſlature, 
| are outraged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of 
| prerogative, and, ſupporting their claims by. 
argument, are inſulted with declamation. 


Drawinc lots would be a prudent and 
reaſonable method of appointing the officers 
of ſtate, compared to a late diſpoſition of the 
ſecretary's office. Lord Rochford was ac- 
quainted with the affairs and temper of the 
ſouthern courts: Lord Weymouth was equally 


qualified for either department*. By what 
unaccountable 


It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while ar 


. in France, had quarrelled with the duke of co -y 
Jy 
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unaccountable caprice has it happened, that 
the latter, who pretends to no experience what- 
ſoever, is removed to the moſt important of 
the two departments, and the former by pre- 


| ference placed in an office, where his expe- 


rience can be of no uſe to him? Lord Wey- 
mouth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his firſt 
employment by a ſpirited, if not judicious 
conduct. He had animated the civil magi- 
ſtrate beyond the tone of civil authority, and 


had directed the operations of the army to 
more than military execution. Recovered 


from the errors of his youth, from the dil- 
traction of play, and the bewitching ſmiles of 


Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole 
ſtrength of his clear, unclouded faculties, in 


the ſervice of the crown. It was not the heat 
of midnight exceſſes, nor ignorance of the 
laws, nor furious ſpirit of the houſe of Bed- 


ford: No, Sir, when this reſpectable miniſter 


interpoſed his authority between the magi- 


ſtrate, and the people, and ſigned the man- 
date, on which, for aught he knew, the lives 
of thouſands depended, he did it from the de- 


liberate motion of his heart, ſupported by the 
beſt of his judgment. 
ſeuil, and that therefore he was appointed to the Northern 


department, out of compliment to the French miniſter. 
| > 
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Tr has lately been a faſhion to pay a com- 
pliment to the bravery and generoſity of the 
commander in chief“, at the expence of his 
underſtanding. They who love him leaſt 
make no queſtion of his courage, while his 
friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his 


diſpoſition. Admitting him to be as brave 


as a total abſence of all feeling and refleftion 
can make him, let us ſee what ſort of merit he 
derives from the remainder of his character. 
If it be generoſity to accumulate in his own 
perſon and family a number of lucrative em- 
ployments; to provide, at the public ex- 


pence, for every creature that bears the name 


of Manners; and, neglecting the merit and 
ſervices of the reſt of the army, to heap pro- 
motions upon his favourites and dependants, 
the preſent commander in chief is the moſt 
generous man alive, Nature has been ſpa- 
ring of her gifts to this noble lord; but 


where birth and fortune are united, we expect 


the noble pride and independance of a man 
of ſpirit, not the ſervile, humiliating com- 
plaifance of, a courtier. As to the goodneſs. 
of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from 


Tue late Lord Granby. 


the 
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the facility of never refuſing, what conclu- 
' fion ſhall we draw from the indecency of 
never :performing ? And if the diſcipline of 
the army be in any degree preſerved, what 
thanks are 3 to a man, whoſe cares, noto- 
riouſly confined to filling up vacancies, have 
degraded the office of commander in chief 
into a broker of commiſſions ! 


Wes reſpect to the navy, 1 ſhall only 
-fay, that this country is ſo highly indebted to 
Sir Edward Hawke, that no expence ſhould 
be ſpared to ſecure to him an honourable and 
affluent retreat. 


THe pure and impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice is perhaps the firmeſt bond toſecure 2 
.. Chearful ſubmiſſion of the people, and to eu- 
gage their affections to government. It is not 
Fufficient that queſtions of private right or 
wrong are juſtly decided, nor thatqudges are 

. ſuperior to the vileneſs of pecuniary corrup- 
tion. Jefferies himſelf, when the court had 
no intereſt, was an upright judge. A court 
of juſtice may be ſubject to another ſort of 
bias, more important and pernicious, as it 
- reaches beyond the intereſt of individuals, 


and affects the whole r A judge 
| under 


unn! ms 
under the influence of government, may be 
honeſt enough in the deciſion of private 
cauſes, yet a traitor to the public. When 
a victim is marked out by the miniſtry, this 
judge will offer himſelf to perform the ſa- 

crifice. He will not ſcruple to proſtitute his 
dignity, and betray the ſanctity of his office, 
whenever an arbitrary point is to be carried 
for government, or the reſentment of a court 


to be gratified. 


THresE -cluciples and proceedings, odi- 
ous and contemptible as they are, in effect 
are no leſs injudicious. A wiſe and gene- 
rous people are rouſed by every appearance 
of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional meaſures, 
whether thoſe meaſures are ſupported only 

by the power of government, or maſked 
under the forms of a court of juſtice, Pru- 
dence and ſelf-preſervation will oblige the 
moſt moderate diſpoſitions to make com- 
mon cauſe, even with a man whoſe conduct 
they cenſure, if they ſee him perſecuted in a 
way, which the real ſpirit of the laws will: 
not juſtify. The facts, on which theſe re- 
marks are founded, are too .notorious to re- 
- quire an application. | 


This, 
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TuIs, Sir, is the detail. In one view be- 
hold a nation overwhelmed with debt; her 
revenues waſted; her trade declining; the 
affections of her colonies alienated; the duty 
of the magiſtrate transferred to the ſoldiery; 
a gallant army, which never fought unwil- 
lingly but againſt their fellow Cubjects, 
mouldering away for want of the direction of 
a man of common abilities and ſpirit; and, 
in the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtration of - 
juſtice become odious and ſuſpected to the 
whole body of the people. This deplorable 
ſcene admits of but one addition—that we 
are governed by counſels, from which a rea- 
ſonable man can expect no remedy but poi- 
| ſon, no relief but death. 


Ix, by the immediate interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, it were poſſible for us to eſcape 2 
criſis ſo full of terror and deſpair, poſterity 
will not believe the hiſtory of the preſent 
times. They will either conclude that our 
diſtreſſes were imaginary, or that we had the 
good fortune to be governed by men of ac- 
knowledged integrity and wiſdom : they will 
not believe it poſſible that their anceſtors could 
have ſurvived, or recovered from ſo deſpe- 
2 rate 
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rate a condition, while a Duke of Grafton 
was Prime Miniſter, a Lord North Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a 
Hillſborough Secretaries of State, a Granby 


| Commander in Chief, and a Mansfield chicf 


criminal judge of the kingdom. 
| J UNIUS. 


LE TTER I. 


| To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 


ADVERTISER. 
SIR, „ January, 17 60. | 


Tur kingdom ſwarms with 
fuch numbers of felonious robbers of private 
character and virtue, that no honeſt or 
good man is ſafe ; eſpecially as theſe cow- 
ardly, baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, without 
having the courage to ſign their real names 
to their malevolent and wicked productions. 
A writer, who ſigns himſelf Junius, in the 
Public Advertiſer of the 21ſt inſtant, opens 
the deplorable ſituation of his country in 
a very affecting manner; with a pompous 


parade of his candour and decency, he tells 
Vor, 1, | bh 4g 1 Us, 
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us, that we ſee diſſenſions in all parts of the 
empire, an univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and dif. 
ſatis faction, and a total loſs of reſpe towards 
us in the eyes of foreign powers. But this 
writer, with all his boaſted candour, has not 
told us the real cauſe of the evils he ſo pa- 
thetically enumerates. I ſhall take the liberty 
to explain the cauſe for him. Junius, and 
ſuch writers as himſelf, occaſion all the miſ- 
chief complained of, by falſely and mali- 
ciouſly traducing the Beſt characters in the 
kingdom. For when our deluded people at 
home, and foreigners abroad, read the poiſon- 
_ ous and inflammatory libels that are daily pub- 
liſhed with impunity, to vilify thoſe who arc 
any way diſtinguiſhed by their good qualities 
and eminent virtues : when they find no no- 
tice taken of, or reply given to theſe flan- 
derous tongues and pens, their concluſion is, 
that both the miniſters and the nation have 
been fairly deſcribed ; and they act accord- 
ingly. I think it therefore the duty of every 
good citizen to ſtand forth, and endeayour 
to undeceive the public, when the vileſt arts 
are made uſe of to defame and blacken the 
brighteſt characters among us. An eminent 
author affirms it to be almoſt as criminal to 
-hear.a worthy man traduced, without at- 
| tempting 
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tempting his juſtification, as to be the au- 
thor of the calumny againſt him. For my 
own part, I think it a ſort of miſpriſion of 
treaſon againſt ſociety. No man therefore 
who knows Lord Granby, can poſſibly hear 
ſo good and great a character moſt vilely 
abuſed, without a warm and juſt indignation 
againſt this Junius, this high-prieſt of envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableneſs, who has 
endeavoured to ſacrifice our beloved com- 
mander in chief at the altars of his horrid dei- 
ties, Nor:is the injury done to his lordſhip 
alone, but to the whole nation, which may 
too ſoon feel the contempt, and conſequently 
the attacks of our late enemies, if they can 
be induced to believe that the perſon, on 
whom the ſafety of theſe kingdoms ſo much 
depends, is unequal to his high Ration, and 
| deſtitute of thoſe. qualities which form a good 
general, One would have thought that his 
| lordſhip's ſervice in the cauſe of his coun- 
try, from the battle of Culloden to his moſt 
glorious concluſion of the late war, - might 
have entitled him to common reſpect and de- 
cency at leaſt; but this uncandid, -indecent 
writer has gone ſo far as. to turn one of the 
moſt amiable men of th= age into a ſtupid, 
unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs being; poſſeſſed in- 

| $2 deed- 
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deed of a perſonal courage, but void of thoſe 
eſſential qualities which diſtinguiſh the com» 


mander from the common ſoldier. 


A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I 


will add, a moſt diſintereſted friendſhip 


with Lord Granby, gives -me the right to 
affirm, that all Junius's aſſertions are falſe 
and ſcandalous. Lord Granby's courage, 
though of the brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, 
is among the loweſt of his numerous good 
qualities; he was formed to excel in war by 
nature's liberality to his mind as well as per- 
fon. Educated and inſtructed by his moſt 
noble father, and a moſt ſpirited. as well as 


excellent ſcholar, the preſent biſhop of Ban- 


gor, he was trained to the niceſt ſenſe of ho- 
nour, and to the trueſt and nobleſt fort of 
pride, that of never doing or ſuffering a 
mean action. A ſincere love and attachment 
to his king and country, and to their glory, 
firſt impelled him to. the field, where he never 
gained aught but honour. He impaired, 
through his bounty, his own fortune ; for 


his bounty, which this writer would in vain 


depreciate, is founded upon the nobleſt of the 
human affections, it lows from a heart melt- 
ing to goodneſs from the moſt refined huma- 


3 nity, 
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nity, Can a man, who is deſcribed as un- 


5 feeling, and void of reflection, be conſtantly 
employed in ſeeking proper objects on whom 
to exerciſe thoſe glorious virtues of compaf . 


ſion and generoſity? The diſtreſſed officer, 
the ſoldier, the widow, the orphan, and a 
long lift beſides, know that vanity has no 


ſhare in his frequent donations ; he gives, 


becauſe he feels their diſtreſſes. Nor has he 
ever been rapacious with- one hand to be 
bountiful with the other; yet this uncandid 
Junius would inſinuate, that the dignity of 


the commander in chief is depraved into the 


baſe office of a commiſſion broker; that is, 


Lord Granby bargains for the ſale of com- 


miſſions; for it muſt have this meaning, if 
it has any at all. But where is the man liv- 
ing who can juſtly charge his lordſhip with 
ſuch mean practices? Why does not ſunius 
produce him ? Junius knows that he has no 


other means of wounding this hero, than 


from ſome miſſile weapon, ſhot from an ob- 
ſcure corner: He ſecks, as all ſuch defa- 
matory writers do, 


—ſpargere veces 
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to raiſe ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. 
But I hope that my countrymen will be no 
longer impoſed upon by artful and deſigning 
men, or by wretches, who, bankrupts in bu- 
ſineſs, in fame, and in fortune, mean nothing 
more than to involve this country in the ſame 
common ruin with themſelves. Hence it is, 
that they are conſtantly aiming their dark 
and too often fatal weapons againſt thoſe 
who ſtand forth as the bulwark of our na- 
tional ſafety. Lord Granby was too conſpi- 
cuous a mark not to be their object. He is 
next attacked for being unfaithful to his pro- 
miſes and engagements : Where are Junius's 
proofs? Although I could give ſome in- 
ſtances, where a breach of promiſe would bea 
virtue, eſpecially in the caſe of thoſe who 
would pervert the open, unſuſpecting mo- 
ments of convivial mirth, into ſly, inſidious 
applications for preferment, or party ſyſtems, 
and would endeavour to ſurpriſe a good man, 
who cannot bear to ſee any one leave him 
diſſatisfied, into unguarded promiſes, Lord 
Granby's attention to his own family and re- 
lations is called ſelfiſn. Had he not attended 
to them, when fair and juſt opportunities pre- 


ſented themſelves, I ould have thought 
55 nl 


him unfecling, and void of reflection indeed. 
How are any man's friends or relations to be 
provided for, but from the influence and pro- 
tection of the patron? It is unfair to ſup- 
poſe that Lord Granby's friends have not as 


much merit as the friends of any other 
great man : If he is generous at the public 
expence, as Junius invidiouſly calls it, the 


public is at no more expence for his lord- 
ſhip's friends, than it would be if any other 


ſet of men poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The 


charge is ridiculous! 


4 


TEE laſt charge againſt Lord Granby is of 


a. moſt ſerious and alarming nature indeed. 
Junius aſſerts, that the army is mouldering 
away for want of the direction of a man of 


common abilities and ſpirit. The preſent 
condition of the army gives the directeſt lie 
to his aſſertions. It was never upon a- more 


reſpectable footing with regard to diſcipline, 


and all the eſſentials that can form. good ſol- 
diers. Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and 
noble palladium. of our ſafeties into Lord 
Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame 


good order in which he received it. The 


ſtricteſt care has been taken to fill up the va- 
bo 4 cant 
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cant commiſſions, with ſuch gentlemen as 
have the glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, 
as well as their own, and are doubly bound 
to the cauſe of their king and country, from 
motives of private property, as well as pub- 
lic ſpirit. The adjutant-general, who has 
the immediate care of the troops after Lord 
Granby, is an officer that would do great 
| honour in any ſervice in Europe, for his cor- 
rect arrangements, good ſenſe and diſcernment 
upon all occaſions, and for a punctuality 
and preciſion which give the moſt entire ſa- 


tisfaction to all who are obliged to conſult 


him. The reviewing generals, who inſpe& 
the army twice a year, have been ſelected 
with the greateſt care, and have anſwered the 
important truſt repoſed in them in the moſt 
laudable manner. Their reports of the con- 
dition of the army are much more to be cre- 
dited than thoſe of Junius, whom I do ad- 
viſe to atone for his ſhameful aſperſions, by 
aſking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole 
kingdom, whom he has offended by his abo- 
minable ſcandals. In ſhort, to turn Junius's 
own battery againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his 
own words, that he has given ſtrong aſſer- 

tions without proof, declamation without ar- 
T | gument, 
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gument, and violent cenſures without dignity 
or moderation,” h 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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4 TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT or 
THE BATH. 


+ 7. February, 1769, 


3 defence of Lord 
Granby. does honour to the goodneſs of your 
heart. Vou feel, as you ought to do, for 
the reputation of your friend, and you ex- 
preſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of 
your paſſions. In any other cauſe, I 
doubt not, you would have cautiouſly 
weighed the conſequences of committing 
your name to the licentious diſcourſes and 
malignant opinions of the world. But 
here, I preſume, you thought it would be a 
breach of friendſhip to lofe one moment in 
conſulting your underſtanding ; as if an ap- 
peal to the public were no more than a mili- 
tary coup de main, where a brave man has no 
rules to follow, but the dictates of his cou- 
rage, 'Touched with your generoſity, I freely 

| . | for- 
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forgive the exceſſes into which it has led you; 
and, far from reſenting thoſe terms of re- 
proach, .which, conſidering that you are an 
advocate for decorum, you have heaped upon 
me rather too liberally, I place them to the 
account of an honeſt unreflecting indignation, 
in which your cooler judgment and natural 
politeneſs had no concern, I approve of the 
ſpirit, with which you have given your name 
to the public ; and, if 1t were a proof of any 
thing but ſpirit, I ſhould have thought my- 
ſelf bound to follow your example. I ſhould 
have hoped that even my name might carry 
ſome authority with it, if J had not ſeen 
how very little weight or conſideration a 
printed paper receives even from the reſpect - 
able ſignature of Sir William Draper. 


You begin with- a general aſſertion, that 
writers, ſuch as I am, are the real cauſe of. 
all the public evils we complain of. And do 
you really think, Sir William, that the li- 
centious pen of a political writer is able to 
produce ſuch important effects? A little 
calm reflection might have ſhewn you, that 
national calamities do not ariſe from the de- 
ſcription, but from the real character and 
conduct of miniſters. To have ſupportec 

| your 
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your aſſertion, you ſhould have proved that 
the preſent miniſtry. are unqueſtionably the 
ben and brighteſt characters of the kingdom; 
and that, if the affections of the colonies 
have been alienated, if Corſica has been 
ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
| ouiſhes, if public credit is threatened with a 
new debt, and your own Manilla ranſom - 
moſt diſhonourably given up, it has all been 
owing to the malice of political writers, who. 
will not ſuffer the beſt and brighteſt of cha- 
racers (meaning ſtill the preſent miniſtry) to 
take a ſingle right ſtep for the honour or in- 
tereſt of the nation. But it ſeems you were 
alittle tender of coming to particulars. Your: 
conſcience inſinuated to you, that it would: 
be prudent to leave the characters of Graf 
ton, North, Hillſborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to ſhift for themſelves; and 
truly, Sir William, the part you have under- 
taken is at leaſt as much as-you are equal to. 


W1THovurT diſputing Lord Granby's cou- 
rage, we are yet to learn in what articles of 
military knowledge nature has been ſo very 
liberal to his mind. If you have ſerved with 
him, you ought to have pointed out ſome in- 
Rances of able diſpoſition and well-concerted 
enter 
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enterprize, which might fairly be attributed 
to his capacity as a general. It is you, Sit 
William, who make your friend appear auk. 
ward and ridieulous, by giving him a laced 
ſuit of tawdry qualihcations, which Nature 
never intended him to wear, 


Vow ſay, he has aan akon but ho- 
nour in the field. Is the Ordnance nothing? 
Are the Blues nothing? Is the command of 
the army, with all the patronage annexed to 
it, nothing? Where he got theſe nothing. 
I know not ; but you at leait ought to have 
told us where he deſerved them. 


As to his bounty, compaſſion, &e, it would 
have been but little to the purpoſe, though 
you had proved all that you have ailerted. l 
meddle with nothing but his character 2s 
commander in chief; and, though I acquit 
him of the baſeneſs of ſelling commiſſions, 
I {till affert that his military cares have never 
extended beyond the diſpoſal of vacancies; 
and I am juſtified by the complaints of the 
whole army, when J ſay that, in this diſtri- 
bution, he conſults nothing but parliamen- 
tary intereſts, or the gratification of his im- 
mediate dependants, As to his ſervile ſud-' 
miſſion 
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| miſſion to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk, 


whether he did not deſert the cauſe of the 


| whole army, when he ſuffered Sir Jeffery 


Amherſt to be ſacrificed, and what ſhare he 


had in recalling that officer to the ſervice ?_ 


Did he not betray the juſt intereſt of the 
army, in permitting Lord Percy to have a 
regiment? And does he not at this moment 
give up all character and dignity as a gen- 


| teman, in receding from his own repeated 


declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes. 


In the two next articles I think we are 
agreed, You candidly admit, that he often 
| makes ſuch promiſes as 1t 1s a virtue in him 
toviolate, and that no man is more aſſiduous 
to provide for his relations at the public ex- 
pence, I did not urge the laſt as an abſolute 
vice in his diſpoſition, but to prove that a 


careleſs diſintereſted ſpirit is no part of his cha- 


rater; and as to the other, I deſire it may 
be remembered, that I never deſcended to 
| the indecency of.inquiring into his convivial 
| bours, It is you, Sir William Draper, who 


have taken pains to repreſent your friend in 
the character of a drunken landlord, who 


deals out his promiſes as liberally as his li- 


quor, and will ſufter no man to leave his. 


table 
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table either ſorrowful or ſober. None but 
an intimate friend, who muſt frequently have 


ſeen him in theſe unhappy, diſgraceful mo- 
ments, could have deſcribed him ſo well. 


Tux laſt charge, of the neglect of the 
army, is indeed the moſt material of all. I 
am ſorry to tell you, Sir William, that, in 
this article, your firſt fact is falſe, and as there 
is nothing more painful to me than to give 2 
direct contradiction to a gentleman of your 
appearance, I could wiſh that, in your future 
publications, you would pay a greater at- 
: tention to the truth of your premiſes, before 
you ſuffer your genius to hurry you to a con- 
cluſion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the 
army (which you, in claſſical language, are 
pleaſed to call a palladium) into Lord Gran- 
by's hands. It was taken from him much 
againſt his inclination, ſome two or three 
| years before Lord Granby was commander in 
chief. As to the ſtate of the army, I ſhould be 
glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or 
at your retreat at Clifton? The reports of re- 
<2 viewing generals comprehend only a few re- 
giments in England, which, as they are im- 


; 2 under the royal inf) pection, are per- 
_ haps 
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haps in ſome tolerable order. But do you 


S know any thing of the troops in the Weſt- 


Indies, the Mediterranean, and North Ame- 


rica, toſay nothing of a whole army abſolutely 


ruined in Ireland? Inquire a little into facts, 
Sir William, before -you publiſh your next 


| panegyric upon Lord Granby, and believe 


me, you will find there is a fault at head-quar- 
ters, which even the acknowledged care and 
abilities of the adjutant-general cannot cor- 


rect. 


PRERMIrT me now, Sir William, to addreſs 
myſelf perſonally to you, by way of thanks 
for the honour of your correſpondence. You 


are by no means undeſerving of notice: and 


itmay be of conſequenceeven to Lord Granby 
to have it determined, whether or no the man, 
who has praiſed him ſo laviſhly, be himfelf 
deſerving of praiſe. When you returned to 
Europe, you zealouſly undertook the cauſe 
of that gallant army, by whoſe bravery at 
Manilla your own fortune had been eſta- 


bliſhed. You complained, you threatened, 


you even appealed to the-public in print. 


By what accident did it happen, that in the 


midſt of all this buſtle, and all theſe clamours 


or juſtice to your injured troops, the name 


4 .of 


Dn er 


of the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly buried 
in a profound, and, ſince that time, an unin- 


terrupted ſilence? Did the miniſtry ſuggeſt 


any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt 


a man of honour to deſert and betray the 


cauſe of his fellow-ſoldiers ? Was it that bluſh- 


ing ribband, which is now the perpetual or- 


nament of your perſon? Or was it that re- 
giment, which you afterwards (a thing un- 
. precedented among ſoldiers) fold to colone 
Giſborne? Or was it that government, the 


full pay of which you are contented to hold, 


with the half-pay of an Irjſh colonel ? And 


do you now, after a retreat not very like that 
of Scipio, preſume to intrude yourſelf, un- 


thought- of, uncalled-for, upon the patience 


of the public? Are your flatteries of the 
commander in chief directed to another re- 


giment, which you may again diſpoſe of on 


the ſame honourable terms? We know your 


prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be 


forry t to ſtop your preferment. 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER W. 


TO JUN IVS. 
8 IR, 17 February, 1769. 


Ix RECEIVED Jankadls fa- 
vour laſt night; he is determined to keep 
his advantage by the help of his maſk; it is 
an excellent protection, it has ſaved many a 
man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow 
himſelf, and produce the. face which has ſo 
long lurked behind it, the world will be able. 
to judge of his motives for writing ſuch in- 
famous invectives. His real name will diſ- 
cover his freedom and independency, or his 
ſervility to a. faction. Diſappointed am- 4 
bition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and 
deſire of revenge, aſſume but too often the 
| appearance of public ſpirit ; but be his deſigns 
wicked or charitable, Junius ſhould learn 
that it is poſſible to condemn meaſures, with- 
out a barbarous and criminal outrage againſt 
men, Junius . dclights to mangle” carcaſes 
Vor, I. with 
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with a hatchet ; his language and inſtrument 
have a great connexion with Clare-market,' 
and, to do him juſtice, he handles his weapon 
moſt admirably. One would i imagine he had 
been taught to throw it by the ſavages of 
America, It is therefore high time for me 
to ſtep in once more to ſhield my friend from 
this mercileſs weapon, although I may be 
wounded in the attempt. But I muit firſt 
aſk Junius, by what forced analogy and con- 
ſtruction the moments of convivial mirth 
are made to ſignify indecency, a violation of 
engagements, a drunken landlord, and adeſire 
that _ one in company ſhould be drunk 
| likewiſe ? He muſt have culled all the flowers 
of St, Giles's and Billingſgate to have pro- 
duced ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the 
hatchet deſcends with -tenfold vengeance; 
but, alas! it hurts no one but its maſter! 
For Junius muſt not think to put words into 
my mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his 
8 | 


Mx friend's political engagements I know 
not, ſo cannot pretend to explain them, or 
aſſert their conſiſtency. I know not whether 
Junius be conſiderable enough to belong to 
any party; if he ſhould be fo, can he affirm 

that 
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that he has always adhered to one ſet of men 
and meaſures? Is he ſure that he has never 
ſided with thoſe whom he was firſt hired to 
abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe he was 
hired to praiſe? To ſay the truth, moſt men's 
politics fit much too looſely about them. 
But as my friend's military character was 


| -the chief object that engaged me in this con- 


| troverſy, to that I ſhall return. 


' Tunrvs-aſks what inſtances my friend has 
given of his military ſkill and capacity as a 
general? When and where he gained his ho- 
nour? When he deſerved his emoluments ? 
The united voice of the army which ſerved 
under him, the glorious teſtimony of prince 
Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed enemies, all 
Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the 
complaints of the army againſt parliamentary 
influence. I love the army too well, not to 
with that fuch influence were leſs. Let Ju- 
nius point out the time when it has not pre- 
vailed, It was of the leaſt force in the time 
of that great man, the late duke of Cumber- 
land, who, as a prince of the blood, was 
able as well as willing to ſtem a torrent which 
would have overborne any private ſubject. In 
time of war this influence is ſmall, In peace, 
D 2 when 
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when diſcontent and faction have the ſureſt 
means to operate, eſpecially in this country, 
and when, from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, the 
wheels of government are rarely moved, but 
by the power and force of obligations, its 
weight is always too great. Vet, if this in- 
fluence at preſent has done no greater harm 
than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a 

regiment, I do not think that either the rights 
or beſt intereſts of the army are ſacrificed and 
betrayed, or the nation undone. Let me aſk 
Junius, if he knows any one nobleman in the 
army, who has. had a regiment by ſeniority ! 
1 feel myſelf happy in ſeeing young noble- 
men of illuſtrious name and great property 
come among us. They are an additional 
ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign or do- 
meſtic ſlavery. . Junius needs not be told, that 
ſhould the time ever come, when this nation 
1s to be defended only by thoſe, who have 
nothing more to loſe than their arms and 
their pay, its danger will be great indeed. A 
happy mixture of men of quality with ſol- 
diers of fortune is always to be wiſhed for. 
But the main point is ſtill to be contended 
for, I mean the diſcipline and condition of 
the army, and I muſt ſtill maintain, though 
contradicted by Junius, that it was never 

| 7 upan 
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| upon a more reſ] pectable footing, as to all the 
eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers, than it 
is at preſent. Junius is forced to allow that 
our army at home may be in ſome tolerable 
order; yet how kindly does he invite our late 
enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, by aſſuring 
them that the army in that kingdom is totally 
ruined! (The colonels of that army are 
much obliged to him.) I have too great an 
opinion of the military talents of the lord 
lieutenant, and of all their diligence and ca- 
pacity, to believe it. If from ſome ſtrange, 
unaccountable fatality, the people of that 
kingdom cannot he induced to conſult their 
own ſecurity, by ſuch an effectual augmenta- 
tion, as may enable the troops there to act 
with power and energy, is the commander in 
chief here to blame ? Or is he to blame, be- 
cauſe the troops in the Mediterranean, in 
the Weſt-Indies, in America, labour under 
great difficulties from the ſcarcity of men, 
which is but too viſible all over theſe king- 
doms]! Many of our forces are in climates 
unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitutions: their 
loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt recruit 
all theſe regiments from her own'emaciated 
boſom, or, more precariouſly, by Catholics 
from Ireland. We are likewiſe ſubject to tire 

DB: fatal 
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fatal drains to the Eaſt-Indies, to Senegal, 
and the alarming emigrations of our people 
to other countries: Such depopulation can 
only be repaired by a long peace, or by ſome 
ſenſible bill of naturalization. 


| I mvsT now take the liberty to talk to 
Junius on my own account. He is pleaſed 
to tell me that he addreſſes himſelf to me 
| perſonally. I ſhall be glad to ſee him. It is 
his imperſonality that I complain of, and his 
inviſible attacks; for his dagger in the air is 
only to be regarded, becauſe one cannot ſee 
the hand which holds it; but had it not 
wounded other people more deeply than my- 

felf, I ſhould not have obtruded myſelf at all 


on the patience of the public. 


Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him 
down, and transfuſe the bluſh of my ribband 
into his own cheeks. Junius tells me, that 
at my return, I zealouſly undertook the cauſe 
of the gallant army, by whoſe bravery at Ma- 
nilla my own fortunes were eſtabliſhed ; that 
1 complained, that I even appealed to the 
public. I did fo; TI glory in having done fo, 
as I had an undoubted right to vindicate my 


own character, attacked oy a Spaniſh memo- 
ria 


F 29 
rial, and to aſſert the rights of my brave com- 
panions. I glory likewiſe, that I have never 
taken up my pen, but to vindicate the in- 
jured. Junius aſks by what accident did it 
happen, that in the midſt of all this buſtle, 
| and all the clamours for juſtice to the injured 
troops, the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly bu- 
ried in a profound, and, ſince that time, an 
uninterrupted ſilence? J will explain the 
cauſe to the public. The ſeveral miniſters 
who have been employed ſince that time have 
been very defirous to do juſtice from two 
moſt laudable motives, a ſtrong inclination 
to aſſiſt injured bravery, and to acquire a well 
deſerved popularity to themſelves. Their ef- 
forts have been in vain. Some were inge- 
nuous enough to own, that they could not 
think of involving this diſtreſſed nation into 
another war ſor our private concerns. In 
' ſhort, our rights for the preſent, are ſacrificed 
to national convenience; and I mult confeſs, 
that although I may loſe five-and-tweaty 
thouſand pounds by their acqujeſcence to this 
breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporize, conſidering 
the critical ſituation of this country, con- 
vulſed in every part by poiſon infuſed by ano- 
nymous, wicked, and incendiary writers. 
D 4 Lord 
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Lord Shelburne will do me the juſtice to own; 
that, in September laſt, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir 
S. Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf of our in- 
jured companions. His lordſhip was as frank 
upon the occaſion as other ſecretaries had 
been before him. He did not deceive us by 
giving any immediate hopes of relief. 


Juxius would baſely infinuate, that my 
ſilence may have been purchaſed by my go- 
vernment, by my bluſhing ribband, by my 
regiment, by the ſale of that regiment, and 
by half-pay as an Iriſh colonel. 


His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my 
government, for my ſervice at Madras. I 
had my firſt regiment in 1757. Upon my 
return from Manilla, his Majeſty, by Lord 
Egremont, informed me, that I ſhould have 
the firſt- vacant red ribband, as a reward for 
many ſervices in an enterprize, which I had 
planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe 
aſſurances many months before the Spaniards 
had proteſted the ranſom bills. To accom: 
modate Lord Clive, then going upon a moſt 
important ſervice to Bengal, I waved my 

claim 
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claim to the vacancy which then happened. 
As there was no other vacancy until the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joint 
miniſters, I was then honoured with the or- 
der, and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, 
that in ſuch a ſucceſſion of miniſters, they 
were all pleaſed to think that I had deſerved 
it; in my favour they were all united. Up- 
on the reduction of the 79th regiment, which 
had ſerved ſo gloriouſly in the Eaſt-Indies, 
his Majeſty, unſolicited by me, gave me the 
16th of foot as an equivalent. My motives 
for retiring afterwards are foreign to the 
purpoſe; let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to approve of them ; they are 
ſuch. as no man can think indecent, wha 
knows the ſhocks that repeated viciſſitudes 
of heat and cold, of dangerous and fickly cli- 
mates, will give to the beſt conſtitutions in a 
pretty long courſe of ſervice, I reſigned my 
regiment to colonel Gifborne, a very good 
officer, for his half-pay, 1200 J. Iriſh annui- 
ty; ſo that, according to Junius, I have 
been bribed to ſay nothing more of the Ma- 
nilla ranſom, and facrihce thoſe brave men 
by the ſtrange avaricg of accepting three 
hundred and eighty pounds per annum, and 
Ziving up eight hundred If this be bribery, 
| It 
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it is not the bribery of theſe times. As to 
my flattery, thoſe who know me will judge 
of it. By the aſperity of Junius's ſtile, 1 
cannot indeed call him a flatterer, unleſs he 
be as a cynic or a maſtiff; if he wags his 


- tail, he will ſtill growl, and long to bite, 


The public will now judge of the credit 
that ought to be given to Junius's writings, 
from the falſities that he has inſinuated with 


WILLIAM DRAPER, 


LET FER: TV; 
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TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT 
- OF THE BATH. 1 85 


8 IR, 5 21. Kelis; 1769, 
- I SHOULD juſtly be ſuſ- 


peed of acting upon motives of more than 
common enmity to Lord Granby, if I con- 
tinucd to give you freſh materials or occaſion 


for writing in his defence. Individuais who 


hate, and the public who deſpiſe, have read 
your letters, Sir William, with infinitely 


for 
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for him, his reputation, like that unhappy 
country to which you refer me for his laſt 
military atchievements, has ſuffered more by 
his friends than his enemies. In mercy to 
him, let us drop the ſubject. For my oẽ m 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to de- 
termine whether your vindication of your. 
friend has been as able and judicious, as it 
was certainly well intended; and you, I 
think, may be ſatisfied with the warm ac- 
knowledgments he already owes you for mak+ 
ing him the principal figure in a piece, in 
which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, he 
might have paſſed without particular notice 
or diſtinction. 


In juſtice to your friends, let your future 
labours be confined to the care of your own 
reputation, Your declaration, that you are 

happy in ſeeing young noblemen come among 
v3, is liable to two objections. With reſpect 
to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was 
already in the army, He was aid de camp to 
the King, and had the rank of colonel. A 
regiment therefore could not make him a 
more military man, though it made him 
richer, and probably at the expence of ſome 
brave, deſerving, friendleſs officer, The 
other 
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other concerns yourſelf. After ſelling the 
companions of your victory in one inſtance, 
and after ſelling your profeſſion in the other, 
by what authority do you preſume to call your- 
ſelf a ſoldier ? The plain evidence of facts i 
ſuperior to all declarations. Before you were 
appointed to the 16th regiment, your com- 
plaints were a diſtreſs to government ;—from 
that moment you were ſilent. The conclu- 
ſion is inevitable, You infinuate to us that 
your ill ſtate of health obliged you to quit the 
ſervice. The retirement neceſſary to repaira 
broken conſtitution would have been as good 
a.reaſon for not accepting, as for reſigning 
the command of a regiment. There is cer- 
tainly an error of the preſs, or an affected 
obſcurity. in that paragraph, where you ſpeak 
of your bargain with colonel] Giſborne. In- 
ſtead of attempting to anſwer what I do not 
really underſtand, permit me to explain to 
the public what I really know. In exchange 
for your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
half- pay (at leaſt 220 J. a year) and an an- 
nuity of 200. for your own and lady Dra- 
per's life jointly. And is this the loſing 
bargain, which you would repreſent to us, as 
if you had given up an income of 800/. 1 
year for 3801.! Was it decent, was it bo- 

nourable, 
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\ nourable, in a man who pretends to love the 


army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a 


traffic of the royal favour, and turn the high- 


eſt honour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid 
proviſion for himſelf and his family ? It were 
unworthy of me to preſs you farther. Fhe 
contempt with which the whole army heard 


| of the manner of your retreat, aſſures me, 
that as your conduct was not juſtified by 


precedent, it will never be thought an 


| example for imitation, 


Tux laſt and moſt important queſtion re- 


mains. When you receive your half. pay, do 


you, or do you not, take a ſolemn oath, or 


ſign a declaration upon your honour, to the 


following effect ? That you do not actually hold 


any place of profit, civil or military, under his 


Majefly. The charge which the queſtion 


plainly conveys againſt you, is of ſo ſhock- 


ing a complexion, that I ſincerely wiſh you 
may be able to anſwer it well, not merely 
ter the colour of your reputation, but for 


| your own inward peace of mind. 


JUNIUS. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VI 


10 . JUNIUs. 
81 27. February, 1769. 
T nave a very ſhort anſwer _ 


for Junius's important queſtion : I do not 
either take an oath, or declare upon honour, 
that I have no place of profit, civil or military, 
when I receivethe half- pay as an Iriſh colo- 
nel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it 
me as a penſion; he was pleaſed to think I 
deſerved it. The annuity of 2001. Iriſh, 
and the equivalent for the half- pay together, 
produces no more than 3801. per annum, 
clear of fees and perquiſites of office. I re- 
ceive 1677. from my government of Yar- 
mouth. Total 547 /. per annum. My con- 
ſcience is much at eaſe in theſe particulars ; 
my friends need not-bluſh for me. 


Jux1vs makes ck and frequent uſe of 
- interrogations : they are arms that may be 
eaſily turned againſt himſelf. I could, by 
malicious interrogation, diſturb the peace off 
. the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom ; 1 


could take the decalogue, and ſay to one 
; 4 ; | | — 
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mar, Did you never ſteal? To the next, 
Did you never commit murder? And to Ju- 
nius himſelf, who is putting my life and 
conduct to the rack, Did you never bear falſe 
witneſs againſt thy neighbour? Junius muſt 


| eaſily ſ..e, that unleſs he affirms to the con- 
trary in his real name, ſome people who may 
be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt 
to ſuſpect him of having deviated a little 
from the truth : therefore let Junius aſk no 
more queſtions. You- bite againſt a file: 
. ceaſe viper. : 


W. D. 
LETTER Vl 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT 
OF THE. BATH. 


SIR, 2 March, 1769. 


A N academical tied has 
given you an unlimited command over the 
moſt beautiful figures of ſpeech. Maſks, 
hatchets, racks, and vipers dance through 
your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 


_ confuſion, Theſe are the gloomy compa- 
nions of a diſturbed imagination; the me- 


lancholy 


8 
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lancholy madneſs of poetry, without the in- 
ſpiration. I will not contend with you in 
point of compoſition, You are a ſcholar, Sir 
William, and, if I am truly informed, you 
write Latin with almoſt as much purity as 
Engliſh. Suffer me then, for I am a plain 
unlettered man, to continue that ſtile of 
interrogation, which ſuits my capacity, and 
to which, conſidering the readinefs of your 
_ anſwers, you ought to have no objection, 
Even* Mr. Bingley promiſes to anſwer, if 
put to the torture. 


Do you then really think that, if I were 
to alk a moſt virtuous man Whether he ever 
committed theft, or murder, it would diſturb 
his peace of mind? Such a queſtion might 
perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity of his muſcles, 
but J believe it would little affect the tran- 
quility of his conſcience. Examine your 
own breaſt, Sir William, and you will diſ- 
cover, that reproaches and enquiries have 
no power to afflict either the man of un- 
blemiſhed integrity, or the abandoned profli- 


* This man, being committed by the court of King's 
Bench for a contempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would 
never anſwer * * he ſhould be ou to 
the torture. 

» | | | gate, 
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gate. It is the middle compound character 
which alone is vulnerable: the man, who, 
without firmneſs enough to avoid a diſho- 
nourable action, has feeling enough to be 
ſhamed of it. 


I THANK you for the hint of the deca- 
| logue, and ſhall take an opportunity of apply- 
jog it to ſome of your moſt virtuous friends 
in both houſes of parliament. 


You ſeem. to have dropped the affair of 
your regiment ; fo let it reſt. When you. 
are appointed. to another, I dare ſay you will 
not ſell it either for a groſs lus, or for an. 
annuity upon lives. 


I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, 
lam not your enemy, nor did I begin this 
conteſt with you) that you have been able to 
clear yourſelf of a crime, though at the ex- 
pence of the higheſt indifcretion. You ſay 
that your half-pay was. given you by way of 
penſion, I will not dwell upon the ſingula- 
rity of uniting in your own perſon two ſorts 
of proviſion, which in their own nature, 
and in all military and parliamentary views,, 
ve incompatible ;. but I call upon you ta 

Vor. I, ä Juſtify 
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juſtify that declaration, wherein you charge 
your Sovereign with having done an act in 
your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The 
half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is 
appropriated by parliament ; and if it be gi- 
ven to perſons, who, like you, are legally 
incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. 
It would have been more decent in you to 
have called this diſhonourable tranſaction by 
its true name; a job to accommodate two 
_ perſons, by particular intereſt and manage- 
ment at the caſtle, What ſenſe muſt govern- 
ment have had of your ſervices, when the re- 
wards they have given you are only a. dil- 
grace to you] 


AND now, Sir William, I ſhall take my 
leave of you for ever. Motives very differ- 
ent from any apprehenſion of your reſent- 
ment, make it impoſſible you ſhould eve: 
know me. In truth, you have ſome reafon 
to hold yourſelf indebted to me, From the 
leſſons I have given you, you may collect a 
profitable inſtruction for your future life. 

They will either teach you ſo to regulate 
your conduct, as to be able to ſet the moſt 
malicious inquiries at defiance ; or, if that be 


a loſt — they will teach you prudence 
enough 


FUNI1U'S. _ 
enough not to attract the public attention to 
2 character, which will only paſs without 
cenſure, when. it paſſes without obſervation. 


JUNIUS. 


1 T has been ſaid, and I believe truly, that i it was ſignified ' 
to Sir William Draper, as the requeſt of Lord Granby, that 
he ſhould deſiſt from writing in his Lordſhip's defence. Sir 
William Draper certainly drew Junius forward to ſay more of 
Lord Granby's character, than he originally intended. He 
was reduced to the dilemma of either being totally filenced, 
or of ſupporting his firſt letter. Whether Sir William had a 
right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for 
his name, after a voluntary attack on his fide, are queſtions 
ſubmitted/ to the candor of the public.—The death of Lord 
Granby was lamented by Junius. He undoubtedly owed ſome 
compenſations to the public, and ſeemed determined to acquit 
himſelf of them. . In private life, he was unqueſtionably that 
good man, who, for the intereſt of his country, ought to 
have been a great one. Bonum virum facile dixeris ;—mag- - 
num libenter. 1 ſpeak of him now without partiality—I 
never ſpoke of him with reſentment, His miſtakes, in 
public conduct, did not ariſe either from want of ſentiment, 
or want of judgment, but in general from the difficulty of 
ſaying xo to the bad people who ſurrounded him. 


As for the reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remem- 
ber, that he himſelf thought proper to condemn, retract, and 
diſavow, by a moſt ſolemn declaration in the Houſe of Com- 
mone, that very ſyſtem of political conduct, which Funias + 
had held forth to the difapprobation of the public. 
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LETTER VIII. 
TO EN DUKE OP GRAFT ON, 
MY LORD, 8. March, 15090. 
Bzp ORE you were placed 


at the head of affairs, it had been a maxim 
of the Engliſh government, not unwillingly 
admitted by the people, that every ungra- 
cious or ſevere: exertion of the prerogative 
ſhould be placed to the account of the Mi- 
niſter; but that, whenever an act of grac? 
or benevolence was to be performed, the 
whole merit of it ſhould be attributed to the 
Sovereign himſelf“. It was a wiſe doctrine, 
my Lord, and equally advantageous to the 
King and his ſubjects; for while it preſerved 
that ſuſpicious attention, with which the 
people ought always to examine the conduct 
of miniſters, it tended at the ſame time ra- 
ther to increaſe than diminiſh their attach- 
ment to the perſon of their Sovereign. If 
there be not a fatality attending every mea- 
ſure you are concerned in, by what treache- 


* Les rois ne ſe font refered que les graces. Its renvoient 
les condamnations vers leurs officiers. Munteſtuia. 
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ry, or by what exceſs of folly has it hap- 
pened, that thoſe ungracious acts, which 
have diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration, and 
which I doubt not were entirely your own, 
ſhould carry with them a ſtrong appearance 


| of perſonal intereſt, and even of perſonal 


enmity in a quarter, where no ſuch intereſt 
or enmity can be ſuppoled to exiſt, without 
the higheſt injuſtice and the higheſt diſ- 
| honour? On the other hand, by what judi- 
cious management have you contrived it, that 
the only act of mercy, to which you ever 
adviſed your Sovereign, far from adding to 
the luſtre of a character, truly gracious and 
benevolent, ſhould be received with univer- 
fal diſapprobation and diſguſt ? I ſhall: con- 
| ſider it as a miniſterial meaſure, becauſe it 
is an odious one, and as your meaſure, my 
Lord Duke, becauſe you are the miniſter, 


As long as the trial of this chairman was 
depending, it was natural enough that go- 
vernment ſhould give him every poſſible en- 
couragement and ſupport. The honourable 
ſervice for which he was hired, and the ſpirit 
with which he performed it, made common 
cauſe between your Grace and him, The 
miniſter, who by ſecret corruption invades 

E 7 the 
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the freedom of elections, and the ruffian, 
Who by open violence deſtroys that freedom, 
are embarked in the ſame bottom. They 
have the ſame intereſts, and mutually feel 
for each other, To do juſtice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for Mac Quirk 
as you ought to do, and if you had been 
contented to aſſiſt him indirectly, without a 
notorious denial of juſtice, or openly inſult- 
ing the ſenſe of the nation, you might have 
ſatisfied every duty of political friendſhip, 
without committing the honour of your So- 
vereign, or hazarding the reputation of his 
government. But when this unhappy man 
had been ſolemaly tried, convicted and con- 
demned; — when it appeared that he had 
been frequently employed in the ſame ſer- 
vices, and that no excuſe for him could be 
drawn either from the innocence of his former 
life, or the ſimplicity of his character, was it 
not hazarding too much to interpoſe the 
ſtrength of the prerogative between this felon 
and the juſtice of his country“? You ought 
-to have known that an example of this fort 
*:Whitchall, March 11, 1769. His Majeſty has been ra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to extend his royal mercy to Edward M*Quirk, 
found guilty of the murder of George Clarke, as appears by 
His royal warrant-to the tenor following, 
| | GEORGE 
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was never ſo neceſſary as at preſent; and 
certainly you muſt have known that the lot 
could not have fallen upon a more guilty 
object. What ſyſtem of government 1s this? 
You are perpetually complaining of the riot- 
ous n. of the lower claſs of people, 

| yet 
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WHEREAS a doubt had ariſen in Sliced breaſt concern- 
ing the evidence of the death of George Clarke, from the 
repreſentations of William Bromfield, Eſq ; Surgeon, and So- 


lomon Starling, Apothecary; both of whom, as has been re- 


preſented to Us, attended the deceaſed before his death, and 
expreſſed their opinions that he did not die of the blow he re- 
ceived at Brentford: And whereas it appears to Us, that nei- 
ther of the ſaid perſons were produced as wit neſſes upon the 
trial, though the ſaid Solomon Starling had been examined 
before the Coroner, and the only perſon called to prove that 
the death of the ſaid George Clarke was occaſioned by the 


ſaid blow, was John Foot, Surgeon, who never ſaw the de- 


ceaſed till after his death; We thought fit thereupon to refer 
the ſaid repreſentations, together with the report of the Re- 
corder of Our city of London, of the evidence given by 
Richard and William Beale, and the ſaid John Foot, on the 
trial of Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, other- 
wiſe called Edward M*Quirk, for the murder of the ſaid 


Clarke, to the maſter, wardens, and the reſt of the court of 


examiners of the Surgeons company, commanding them 
likewiſe to take ſuch further examination of the ſaid perſons 
ſo repreſenting, and of ſaid John Foot, as they might think 
neceſſary, together with the premiſſes abovementioned, to 
form and report to us their opinion, & Whether it did or did 
not appear to them, that the ſaid George Clarke died in 
* conſequence of the blow he received in the riot at Brent- 
Bs os on the Sth of December laſt.” And the faid court 
E 4 of 
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yet when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example, in every ſenſe unex- 
ceptionable, and by far the moſt likely to 
awe the multitude, you pardon the offence, 
and are not aſhamed to give the ſanction of 
government to the riots you complain of, and 
even to future murders. You are paitial 


of examiners of the Surgeons company having thereupon re- 
ported to Us their opinion, © That at did not appear to them 
&* that he did;' We bave thought proper to extend Our 
royal mercy to him the ſaid Edward Quirk, otherwiſe Ed- 
ward Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, and to grant 
him Our free pardon for the Murder of the ſaid George 
Clarke, of which he has been found guilty : Our will and 
pleaſure therefore 1s, That he the ſaid Edward Quirk, other- 
wiſe called Edward Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, 
de inſerted, for the ſaid Murder, in Our firſt and next gene- 
ral pardon that ſhall come out for the poor con victs of New. 
gate, without any condition whatſoeverz and that in the 
mean time you take bail for his appearance, in order to 
plead Our ſaid pardon, And for ſo doing this ſhall be your 


Warrant. 


Given at Our court at St. James's the roth of day of March, 


1769, in the ninth year of Our reign. 
By his Majeſty's command, 


ROCHFORD. 


To our truſty and well beloved James 
Eyre, Eſq; Recorder of Our city of 
London, the Sheriffs of Our ſaid 
.city and county of Middleſex, and 
all others whom it may concern. 


perhaps 


un tus. 


perhaps to the military mode of execution, 
and had rather ſee a ſcore of theſe wretches 
butchered by the guards, than one of them 
ſuffer death by regular courſe of law. How 
does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands, 
even the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty 
and oppreflion to the ſubject ? 


Tux meaſure it ſeems was ſo extraordina- 
ry, that you thought it neceſſary to give ſome 
reaſons for it to the public. Let them be 
fairly examined. 8 8 


1. You ſay that Meſſrs. Bromſield and Starl- 


ing were not examined at Mac Quiris trial. 


I will tell your Grace why they were not. 


They muſt have been examined upon oath z 
and it was foreſeen, that their evidence 
would either not benefit, or might be preju- 
_ dicial to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, is it con- 
ceivable that his counſel ſhould negle to 
call in ſuch material evidence ? 


You fay that Mr. Foot did not ſee the de- 

_ ceaſed until after his death. A ſurgeon, my 
Lord, muſt know very little of his profeſſion, 
if, upon examining a wound, or a contufion, 
he cannot determine whether it was mortal 
| or 
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or not.— While the party is alive, a ſur. 
geon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas by the death of the patient, he is 
enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in 
one view, and to ſpeak with a certainty con- 


Armed by experience. 


Vr we are to thank your Grace for the 
eſtabliſhment of a new tribunal. Your 1. 
guiſitio paſt mortem is unknown to the Jaws of 
England, and does honour to your invention, 
The only material objection to it is, that if 
Mr. Foot's evidence was ſufficient, becauſe 
he did not examine the wound till after the 
death of the party, much leſs can a negative 
opinion, given by gentlemen who never ſaw, 
the body of Mr, Clarke, either before or af- 
ter his deceaſe, authorize you to ſuperſede 
the verdict of a jury, and the ſentence of 
the law. 


Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it 
never occurred to your Grace, while you 
were withdrawing this deſperate wretch from 
that juſtice which the laws had awarded, 
and which the whole people of England de- 
manded againſt him, that there is another 
man, who is the favourite of his country, 

| whole 
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| whoſe pardon would have been accepted with 
gratitude, whoſe pardon would have healed 
all our diviſions? Have you quiie forgotten 
| that this man was once your Grace's friend ? 
Or is it to murderers only that you will ex- 

tend the mercy of the crown? 


THesE are queſtions you will not anſwer, 
Nor is it neceſſary. The character of your 
private life, and the uniform tenour of your 
public conduct, is an anſwer to them all. 


JUNI Us. 


LETTER IK 
| TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, 10. April, 1769. 


I Have ſo good an opinion 
of your Grace's diſcernment, that when the 
author of the vindication of your conduct aſ- 
ſures us, that he writes from his own mere 
motion, without the leaſt authority from 
your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough to be- 
| lieve him, but for one fatal mark, which 
ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure, in 
| "which either your perſonal or your political 
4 cha- 
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character is concerned. Vour firſt attempt 
to ſupport Sir William Proctor ended in the 
election of Mr. Wilkes; the ſecond enſured 
ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary 
ſep you took to make Sir James Low ther 
Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has ruined 
his intereſt in that county for ever. The 
Houſe Lift of Directors was curſed with the 
concurrence of government; and even the 
miſerable* Dingley could not eſcape the 
misfortune of your Grace's protection. With 
this uniform experience before us, we are 
authoriſed to ſuſpect, that when a pretended 
vindication of your principles and conduct 
in reality contains the bittereſt refle&ions 
upon both, it could not have been written 
without your immediate direction and aflift- 
ance. The author indeed calls God to wit- 
nels for him, with all the ſincerity, and in 
the very terms of an Iriſh evidence, 79 the bot 
of his knowledge and belief. My Lord, you 
ſhould not encourage theſe appeals to heaven. 
The pious Prince, from whom you are ſup- 


This unfortunate perſon had been perſuaded by the Duke 
of Grafton to ſet up for Middleſex, his Grace being deter- 
mined to ſeat him in the Houſe of Commons, if he had but 
a ſingle vote. It happened unluckily, that he could not 
prevail upon any one freeholder to put him in nomination. 


2 pPioſed 
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poſed to deſcend, made ſuch frequent uſe of 


them in his public declarations, that at laſt 


the people alſo found it neceſlary to appeal to 
heaven in their turn. Your adminiſtration 
has driven us into circumſtances of equal 
diſtreſs ;——beware at leaſt how you remind 
us of the remedy. 


- You have already much to anſwer for. 
You have provoked this unhappy gentleman 


to play the fool once more in public life, in 


ſpite of his years and in firmities, and to ſhew 


us, that, as you yourſelf are a ſingular in- 


{tance of youth without ſpirit, the man who 


| defends you is a no leſs remarkable example 


of age without the benefits of experience. 
To follow ſuch a writer minutely would, 
like his own periods, be a labour without 


end. The ſubject too has been already diſ- 


cuſſed, and is ſufficiently underſtood. I can- 


not help obſerving, however, that, when. the 


pardon of Mac Quirk was the principal 


charge againſt you, it would have been but 


a decent compliment to your Grace's under- 


ſtanding, to have defended you upon your 
own principles. - W hat credit does a man de- 
ſerve, who tells us plainly, that the facts ſet 


forth in the King's proclamation were not 
e e 
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the true motives on which the pardon was 
granted, and that he wiſhes that thoſe chi- 
rurgical reports, which firſt gave occaſion to 
certain doubts in the royal breaſt, had not 
been laid before his Majeſty. You ſee, my 
Lord, that even your friends cannot defend 
your actions, without changing your prin- 
ciples, nor juſtify a deliberate meaſure of 
government, without contradicting the main 
aſſertion on which it was founded. 


THe conviction of Mac Quirk had redu- 
ced you to a dilemma, in which it was hard- 
ly. poſſible for you to reconcile your political 
intereſt with your duty. You were obliged 
either to abandon. an active uſeful partiſan, 
or to protect a felon from public juſtice. 
With your uſual ſpirit, you preferred your 
intereſt to every. other conſideration; and 
with your uſual judgment, you founded 
your determination upon the only motives, 
which ſhould not have been given to the 
public. | 


I nave frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's- 
conduct, yet your advocate reproaches me 
with having devoted myſelf to the ſervice 


of ſedition, Your Grace can beſt inform 
| us, 
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us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities 
you firſt honoured him with your friendſhip, 
or how long it was before you diſcovered 

thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it ſeems, 
your delicacy was offended. Remember, my 
Lord, that you continued your connexion 

with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been con- 
victed of thoſe crimes, which you have ſince 
taken pains to repreſent in the blackeſt co- 
ours of blaſphemy and treaſon. How un- 
lucky is it, that the firſt inſtance you have 
given us of a ſcrupulous regard to decorum is 
united with the breach of a moral obligation! 
For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to 
Arm, that, if I had been weak enough to 
form ſuch a friendſhip, I would never have 
been baſe enough to betray it. But, let 
Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, this 
at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtanced as 
he is with regard to the public, even his 
vices plead for him. The people of Eng- 
land have too much diſcernment to ſuffer 
your Grace to take advantage of the failings 
of a private character, to eſtabliſh a prece- 
dent by which the public liberty. is affected, 
and which you. may hereafter, with equal 
caſe and ſatisfaftion, employ to the ruin of 
the beſt men in the kingdom. Content 
vour- 
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yourſelf, my Lord, with the many advan. 
tages, which the unſullied purity of your 
own character has given you over your un- 
happy deſerted friend. Avail yourſelf of all 
the unforgiving piety of the court you live 
in, and bleſs God that you “ are not as 
<« other men are; extortioners, unjuſt, adul- 
| © terers, or even as this publican.” In a 
heart void of feeling, the laws of honour and 
good faith may. be violated with impunity, 
and there you may ſafely indulge your ge- 
nius. But the laws of England ſhall not be 
violated, even by your holy zeal to oppreſs a 
ſinner; and though you have ſucceeded in 
making him a tool, you ſhall not make hin 
the victim of your ambition. | 
FUNIUS. 
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LETTER * 
* 8 EDWARD WESTON. 
"80K, 23 
3 Ir 
without the benefit of experience. It ſeems 


you are alſo a volunteer with the ſtipend of 
twenty commiſſions; and at a period when 


all proſpects are at an end, you are ſtill Jook- - 


ing forward to rewards, which you cannot 
enjoy. No man is better acquainted with 
the bounty of government than you are. 


: ton impudence, 
Temeraire vieillard, aura ſa recompenſe. 


Bur I will not deſcend to an altercation 
either with the impotence of your age, or the 
peeviſhneſs of your diſeaſes. Your pamphlet, 
ingenious as it is, has been ſo little read, that 
the public cannot know how far you have a 
right to give methelye, without the following 
citation of your own words. 


Page 6— 1. Tur he is perſuaded that 
the motives, which he (Mr. Weſton) has 
Vol. I. pa * alledged, 


"6.  LETTERL On 
© alledged, muſt appear fully ſufficient, with 
© or without the opinions of the ſurgeons, 


© 2. THAT thoſe very motives MusT 
© HAVE BEEN the foundation, on which the 
© Earl of Rochford thought proper, &c. 


© 3. THAT he CANNOT BUT REGRET that 
; the Earl of Rochford ſeems to have thought 
© proper to lay the chirurgical reports before 
the king, in preference to all the other ſuf- 
© ficient ren &c. 


Lor the public determine whether this bs 
defending government on their princi iples or 
your o]õm. 


Tx ſtyle and language you have adopted 
are, I confeſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of 
your own manners, or to the dignity of the 
cauſe you-haveundertaken. Every common 
dauber writes raſcal and villain under his 
pictures, becauſe the pictures themſelves have 
neither character nor reſemblance. But the 
works of a maſter require no index. His fea- 
| tures and colouring are taken from nature. 


"The impreſſion they make is immediate and 


uniform; nor is it poſſible to miſtake his cha- 
racters, 
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rafters, whether they repreſent the treachery 
of a miniſter, or the abuſed IN) of a 
king. 
J UNIU 8. 


LETTER Xl. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE oF GRAFTON, - 
MY LORD, | 24. April, 1769. 


| Tux ſyſtem you ſeemed to have 
adopted, when Lord Chatham unexpectedly | 
left you at the head of affairs, gave us no pro- 
miſe of that uncommon exertion of vigour, 
which has ſince illuſtrated your character, and 
diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration. Far from 
diſcovering a ſpirit bold enough to invade the 
firſt rights of the people, and the firſt prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, you were ſcrupulous 
of exerciſing even thoſe powers, with which 
the executive branch of the legiſlature is le- 
gally inveſted, We have not yet forgotten 
how long Mr. Wilkes was ſuffered to appear 
at large, nor how long he was at liberty to 
canvaſs for the city and county, with all the 
terrors of an outlawry hanging over him. Our 
Facious Sovereign has not yet forgotten the 
| F 2 extra- 
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extraordinary care you took of his dignity and 
of the ſafety of his perſon, when, at a criſis 
which courtiers affected to call alarming, you 
left the metropolis expoſed for two nights 
together, to every ſpecies of riot and diſorder, 
The ſecurity of the royal reſidence from 
inſult was then ſufficiently provided for in 
Mr. Conway's firmneſs and Lord Wey- 

mouth's diſcretion ; while the prime miniſter 
of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, and 
in the arms of faded beauty, had loſt all me- 
mory of his Sovereign, his country and him 
ſelf. In theſe inſtances you might have acted 
with vigour, for you would have had the 
ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. The 
friends of government might have defended 
you without ſhame, and moderate men, who 
wiſh well to the peace and good order of ſo- 
ciety, might have had a pretence for applaud- 
ing your conduct. But theſe it ſeems were 
not occaſions worthy of your Grace's inter- 
Poſition, You reſerved the proofs of your 
intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard and 
importance; and now, as if the moſt diſ- 
graceful relaxation of the executive authority 
had given you a claim of credit to indulge in 
exceſſes {till more dangerous, you ſeem deter- 
mined to N amply for your former 
negligence; 
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negligence; and to balance the non-exe- 
eution of the laws with a breach of the con- 
ſtitution. From one extreme you ſuddenly 
ſtart to the other, without leaving, between 
the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, one 
moment's interval for the firmneſs of the un 
derſtanding, 


Tusk obſervations, general as they are, 

might eaſily be extended into a faithful hiſtory 
of your Grace's adminiſtration, and perhaps 
may be the employment of a future hour. 
But the buſineſs of the preſent moment will 
not ſuffer me to lookback to a ſeries of events, 
which ceaſe to be intereſting or important, be- 
cauſe they are ſucceeded by a meaſure ſo ſin- 
gularly daring, that it excites all ourattention,, 

and Es all « our reſentment. 


"You patronage of Mr. La has been 
crowned with ſucceſs. With this precedent. 
before you, with the principles on which it 
was eſtabliſhed, and with a future houle of 
commons, perhaps leſs virtuous than the pre- 
ſent, every county in England, under the 
auſpices of the treaſury, may be repreſented 
as completely as the county of Middleſex. 
Poſterity will be indebted to your Grace for 

F 3 not 
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not contenting yourſelf with a temporary 
expedient, but entailing upon them the im- 
mediate bleſſings of your adminiſtration. Bo- 
roughs were already too much at the mercy 

of government. Counties could neither be 
purchaſed nor intimidated. But their ſolemn 

determined election may be rejected, and the 
man they deteſt may be appointed, by another 
choice, to repreſent them in parliament. Vet 
it is admitted, that the ſheriffs obeyed the laws 
and performed their duty *. The return they 
made muſt have been legal and valid, or un- 
doubtedly they would have been cenſured for 
making it, With every good-natured allow- 
ance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, 
there are ſome things which you cannot but 
know. . You cannot but know that the right 
of the freeholders to adhere to their choice 
(even ſuppoſing it improperly exerted) was 
as clear and indiſputable as that of the houſe 
of commons to exclude one of their own 
members: nor is it poſſible for you not to 
ſee the wide diſtance there is between the ne- 
gative power of rejecting one man, and the 
pores power of 1 another. The 


Sir Fletcher Nas when it was propoſed to puniſh the 
ſheriffs, declared in the houſe of commons that they, in re» 
ng Mr. — had done no more than their duty. 
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5 right of expulſion, in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe, is no more than the cuſtom of parlia- 


ment. The right of election is the very 


eſſence of the conſtitution. To violate that 
right, and much more to transfer it to any 
other ſet of men, is a ſtep leading immediately 
to the diſſolution of all government. So far 
forth as it operates, it conſtitutes a houſe of 
commons, which does not repreſent the people. 
A houſe of commons ſo formed would involve 
a contradiction and the groſſeſt confuſion of 
ideas; but there are ſome miniſters, my Lord, 
whoſe views can only be anſwered by recon» 
ciling abſurdities, and making the fame pro- 
poſition, which is falſe and abſurd in argu- 
ment, true in fact. | 


Tuis meaſure, my Lord, is however at- 


tended with one conſequence, favourable to 
the people, which I am perſuaded you did not 
| fareſee*®Þ, While the conteſt lay between the 
miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his ſituation and 
private character gave you advantages over 
him, which common candour, if not the me- 


mory of your former friendſhip, ſhould have 


forbidden you to make uſe of, To religious 


2 ® The reader i is dcbired to mark this Ss 
9 5 Fi h n 


* * 
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men, you had an opportunity of exaggerating 
the irregularities of his paſt life; to moderate 

men you held forth the pernicious conſe- 

quences of faction. Men, who with this 
character, looked no farther than to the ob- 
ject before them, were not diſſatisfied at ſeeing 

Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. Vou 

have now taken care to ſnift the queſtion; or, 

rather, you have created a new one, in which 

Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than any 

other Engliſh gentleman. You have united 
this country againſt you on one grand con- 
ſtitutional point, on the deciſion of which our 
exiſtence as a free people, abſolutely depends. 

You have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, 

that the repreſentation in parliament does not 

depend upon the choice of the freeholders. 

If ſuch a caſe can poſſibly happen once, it 

may happen frequently; it may happen al- 

ways —and if three hundred votes by any 
mode of reaſoning whatſoever, can prevail 
againſt twelve hundred, the ſame reaſoning 


Would equally have given Mr. Luttrell his 
feat with ten votes, or even with one. The 
conſequences of this attack upon the conſti- 
tution are too plain and palpable not to alarm 
the dulleſt apprehenſion. I truſt you will 
and, that the FRO of England are neither 
deficient 
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deficient in ſpirit nor underſtanding, though 
you have treated them, as if they had neither 
_ ſenſe to feel, nor ſpirit to reſent. We have 
reaſon to thank God and our anceſtors, that | 
there never yet wasa miniſter in this country, | 
who could ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a conflict; 
and with every prejudice in favour of your 
intentions, I fee no ſuch abilities in your 
Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an 
enterprize, in which the ableſt and baſeſt 
of your predeceſſors have found their de- 
ſtruction. You may continue to deceive 
your gracious maſter with falſerepreſentations 
of the temper and condition of his ſubjects. 
You may command a venal vote, becauſe it 
is the common eſtabliſhed appendage of your 
office, But never hope that the freeholders 
| will make a tame ſurrender of their rights, 
or that an Engliſh army will join with you 
in overturning the liberties of their country, 
They know that their firſt duty, as citizens, 
is paramount to all ſubſequent engagements, 
nor will they prefer the diſcipline nor even the 
honours of their profeſſion to thoſe ſacred 
original rights, which belonged to them be- 
fore they were ſoldiers, and which they claim 
and poſſeſs as the birth- right of Engliſhmen. 
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ReTuRN, my Lord, before it be too late, 
to that eaſy inſipid ſyſtem, which you firſt ſet 


out with. Take back your miſtreſs ; *— 


the name of friend may be fatal to her, forit 
leads to treachery and perſecution, . Indulge 
the people. Attend Newmarket, Mr. Lut- 
trell may again vacate his ſeat; and Mr. 
Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be for- 
gotten. To be weak and inactive is ſafer 


than to be daring and criminal; and wide is 


the diſtance. between a riot of the populace 
and a convulſion of the whole kingdom. You 
may live to make the experiment, but no 
honeſt man can wiſh you ſhould ſurvive it. 


JUNIUS. 


3 The Duke, about this time, had ſeparated himſelf from 
Ann Parſons, but propoſed to continue united with her, on 
ſome platonic terms of friendſhip, which the rejected with 


contempt. His baſeneſs to this woman is beyond deſcrip- 


tion or belief. 


LET- 
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LETTER XI. 


To HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RAT TON. 


MY LORD, 25. Mar, 23d 


Ir the meaſures in which you 
have been moſt ſucceſsful, had been ſupport- 
ed by any tolerable appearance of argument, 
I ſhould have thought my time not ill em- 


ployed, in continuing to examine your con- 


duct as a miniſter, and ſtating it fairly to the 
public. But when I ſee queſtions, of the 
higheſt national importance, carried as they 
have been, and the firſt principles of the con- 
ſtitution openly violated, without argument 
or decency, I confeſs, I give up the caufe in 
deſpair. The meaneſt of your predeceflors 


had abilities ſufficient to give a colour to 


their meaſures. If they invaded the rights 
of the people, they did not dare to offer a 
direct inſult to their underſtanding; and, 
in former times, the moſt venal parliaments 
made it a condition, in their bargain with 


the miniſter, that he ſhould furniſh them 


with ſome plauſible pretences for ſelling their 


merit 


a 


country and themfelves. You have had the 
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merit of introducing a more compendious 


ſyſtem of government and logic. You nei- 
ther addreſs yourſelf to the paſſions, nor to 
the underſtanding, but ſimply to the touch. 


You apply yourſelf immediately to the feel. 
ings of your friends, who, contrary to the 


forms of parliament, never enter heartily into 
a 5 until they have divided. 


WW therefore, all idle views 
of amendment to your Grace, or of benefit 
to the public, let me be permitted to conſi- 
der your character and conduct merely as a 


ſubject of curious ſpeculation.— There is 
ſomething in both, which diſtinguiſhes you 


not only from all other miniſters, but all 
other men. It is not that you do wrong by 


deſign, but that you ſhould never do right 


by miſtake. It is not that your indolence 


and your activity have been equally miſap- 


plied, but that the firſt uniform principle, 
or, if I may call it the genius of your life, 
ſhould have carried you through every poſ- 


| fible change and contradiction of conduct, 


without the momentary imputation or colour 
of a virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of in- 


| conſiſtency ſhould never onee have betrayed 


you into a wiſe or honourable action. I his, 
1 own, 
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J own, gives an air of ſingularity to your 
fortune, as well as to your diſpoſition. Let 


us look back together to a ſcene, in which 


a mind like yours will find nothing to repent 


of. Let us try, my Lord, how well you 
have ſupported the various relations in which 


you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your country, 
your friends, and yourſelf, Give us, if it 
be poſſible, ſome excuſe to poſterity, and te 
ourſelves, for ſubmitting to your adminiſtra- 
tion. If not the abilities of a great miniſter, 
if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fide- 
| lity of a friend, ſhew us, at leaſt the firm- 
neſs of a man.,—PFor the ſake of your mi- 
ſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared. I will not 
lead her into public, as you have done, nor 


will I inſult the memory of departed beauty. 
Her ſex, which alone made her amiable in 


your eyes, makes her reſpectable in mine, 


Tus character of the reputed anceſtors of 
ſome men, has made it poſſible for their de- 


ſcendants to be vicious in the extreme, with 


out being degenerate. Thoſe of your Grace, 


for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing examples of 
virtue, even to their legitimate poſterity, and 


you may look back with pleaſure to an il- 


n pedigree, in 1 heraldry has not 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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left a ſingle good quality upon record to in- 
ſult or upbraid you. You have better proofs 
of your deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter 
of a marriage, or any troubleſome inheri- 
tance of reputation. There are ſome heredi- 
tary ſtrokes of character, by which a family 
may. be as. clearly diſtinguiſhed as by the 
blackeſt features of the human face. Charles 
the Firſt lived and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another ſort, 
and ſhould have died upon the ſame ſcaf- 
fold. At the diſtance of a century, we ſee 
their different characters happily revived, and 
blended in. your Grace. Sullen and ſevere 
without religion, profligate without gaiety, 
vou live like Charles the Second, without 
being an amiable companion, and, for aught 
I know, may die as his father did, without 
the reputation of a martyr, 


You had already taken your degrees with 
credit in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh 
Nobility are formed to virtue, when you 
were introduced to Lord Chatham's pro- 
tection x. From Newmarket, White's, and 
the oppoſition, he gave you to the world 


* To underftand theſe paſſages, the reader is referred to a 
noted pamphlet, called, The hiftory of the minority, | 
ZR with 
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with an air of popularity, which young men 
uſually ſet out with, and ſeldom preſerve: 


grave and plauſible enough to be thought. 
fit for buſineſs; too young for treachery; 


and, in ſhort, a patriot of no unpromiſing ex- 
pectations. Lord Chatham was the earlieſt 
object of your political wonder and attach- 
ment; yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt 


hopes that offered of an equal ſhare of power 


with Lord Rockingham. When the Duke 
of Cumberland's firſt negociation failed, and 
when the favourite was puſhed to the laſt ex- 
tremity, you ſaved him, by joining with an 
adminiſtration, in which Lord Chatham had 


refuſed to engage. Still, however, he was 


pyour friend, and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you conſented to act without 
bim, or why, after uniting with Lord Rock- 


ingham, - you deſerted and betrayed him. 


You complained that no meaſures were taken 
to ſatisfy your patron, and that your friend, 
Mr. Wilkes, who had ſuffered ſo much for 
the party, had been. abandoned to his fate. 
They have ſince contributed, not a little, to; 
your preſent plenitude of power; yet, E 
think, Lord Chatham has leſs reaſon than 
ever to be ſatisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, 
R 5 perhaps, the e greateſt misfortune of his 
"IF 
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life, that you ſhould have ſo many compen- 
ſations to make in the cloſet for your former 
friendſhip with him. Your gracious maſter 
underſtands your character, and makes you a 
perſecutor, -becauſe you have been a friend. 


Lorp Chatham formed his laſt admini- 
ſtration upon principles which you certainly 
concurred in, or you could never have been 
placed at the head of the treaſury. By de- 
ſerting thoſe principles, and by acting in di- 
rect contradiction to them, in which he 
found you were ſecretly ſupported in the 
cloſet, you ſoon forced him to leave you to 
yourſelf, and to withdraw his name from an 
adminiſtration, which had been formed on 
the credit of it. You had then a proſpect 
of friendſhips better ſuited to your genius, 
and more likely to fix your diſpoſition. Mar- 
Triage is the point on which every rake is ſta- 
tionary at laſt; and truly, my Lord, you 
May well be weary of the circuit you have 
taken, for you have now fairly travelled 
through every ſign in the political zodiac, 
from the Scorpion, in which you ſtung Lord 
Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin“ in the 
* His Grace had lately married Miſs Wrotteſley, niece 


of the Good Gertrude, Ducheſs of Bedford. 
| houſe 
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houſe of Bloomſbury. One would think 
that you had had ſufficient experience of the 
frailty of nuptial engagements, or, at leaſt, 
that ſuch a friendſhip as the Duke of Bed- 
ford's, might have been ſecured to you by 
the auſpicious marriage of your late Dutcheſs 

with * his nephew. But ties of this tender 
nature cannot be drawn too: cloſe; and it 
may poſſibly be a part of the Duke of Bed- 
ford's ambition, after making her an honeſt 
woman, to work a miracle of the ſame ſort 
upon your Grace. This worthy nobleman 
has long dealt in virtue, 'There has heen a 
large conſumption of it in his own family; 
and, in the way of traffick, I dare ſay, he 
has bought and ſold more than half the re- 
preſentative integrity of the nation. 


In a political view, this union is not im- 
prudent. The fayour of princes is a periſh- 
able commodity. You have now a ftrength 
ſufficient to command the cloſet ; and, if it 
de neceſlary to betray one friendſhip more, 
you may ſet even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr, 
Stuart Mackenzie may poſſibly remember 


* Miſs Liddel, Rs 1 divorce from the Duke, e 
Lord Upper Offory, | 


Vo. I. 
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what uſe the Duke of Bedford uſually makes 
of his power; and our gracious Sovereign, 
I doubt not, rejoices at this-firſt appearance 
of union among his ſervants. His late Ma- 
jeſty, under the happy influence of a family 
connexion between his miniſters, was re- 
lieved from the cares of the government. A 
more active prince may - perhaps obſerve, 
with ſuſpicion, by what degrees an artful 
ſervant grows upon his maſter, from the firſt 
unlimited profeſſions of duty and attachment, 
to the painful repreſentation of the neceſſity 
of the royal ſervice, and ſoon, in regular 
progreſſion, to the humble inſolence of dic- 
tating in all the obſequious forms of pe- 
remptory ſubmiſſion. The interval is care- 
fully employed in forming connexions, cre- 
ating intereſts, collecting a party, and laying 
the foundation of double marriages; until 
the deluded -prince, who thought he had 
found a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, 
and inſignificant enough to be always de- 
pendent upon his pleaſure, finds him at laſt 
too ſtrong to be commanded, and too formi- 
dable to be removed. 


Voun - Grace's public conduct, as a mini- 
ſter, is but the counter part of your private bi- 
| 4 ſtory; 
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ſtory; the ſame inconſiſtency, the ſame con- 
tradictions. In America we trace you, from 
the firſt oppoſition to the Stamp Act, on 
principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's ſur- 
render of the right; then forward to Lord 
Rockingham's ſurrender of the fact; then 
back again to Lord -Rockingham's declara- 
tion of the right; then forward to taxation 
with Mr. Townſhend ; and in the laſt in- 
ſtance, from the gentle Conway's undeter- 
mined diſcretion, to blood and compulſion 
with the Duke. of Bedford : Yet if we may 
believe the ſimplicity of Lord North's elo- 
quence, at the opening of next ſeſſions you 
-are once more to be the patron of America. 
Is this the wiſdom of a great miniſter? or is 
it the ominous vibration of a pendulum ? 
Had you no opinion of your own, my Lord? 
or was it the gratification of betraying every 
party with which you have been united, and 
of deſerting every political principle, in 
which you had concurred ? | 


Your enemies may turn their eyes without 
regret from this admirable ſyſtem of provin- 
cial government. They will find gratifica- 
tion enough in the ſurvey of your domeſtic 
and foreign policy, ER 
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Ir, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, 
the Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity 
and firmneſs, you know, my Lord, that Cor- 
ſica would never have been invaded. The 
French ſaw the weakneſs of a diſtracted mi- 
niftry, and were juſtified in treating you 
with contempt. They would probably have 
yielded in the firſt inſtance, rather than ha- 
Zard a rupture with this country; but, being 

once engaged, they cannot retreat without 
diſhonour. Common ſenſe foreſces conſe- 
quences, which have eſcaped your Grace's 
penetration. Either we ſuffer the French to 
make an acquiſition, the importance of which 
you have probably no conception of, or we 
oppoſe them by an underhand management, 
which only difgraces us in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, without anſwering any purpoſe of po- 
licy or prudence. From ſecret, indirect 
aſſiſtance, a tranſition to fome more open 
deciſive meaſures becomes unavoidable ; till 
atlaſt we find ourſelves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard- every thing for an 
object, which might have originally been 
obtained without expence or danger. I am 
not verſed in the politics of the north ; but 


this I believe i is certain, that half the money 
you 
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you have diſtributed to carry the expulſion of 
Mr. Wilkes, or even your ſecretary's ſhare 
in the laſt ſubſcription, would have kept 
the Turks at your devotion. Was it œco- 
nomy, my Lord? or did the coy reſiſtance 
you have conſtantly met with in the Britiſh 
ſenate, make you deſpair of corrupting the 
Divan? Your friends indeed have the firſt 
claim upon your bounty, but if five hundred 
pounds a year can be ſpared in penſion to 
Sir John Moore, it would not have diſgraced 
you to have allowed ſomething to the ſecret 
lervice of the public. 


Vo will ſay perhaps that the ſituation of 
affairs at home demanded and engroſſed the 
whole of your attention. Here, I confeſs, 
you have been active. An amiable, accom- 
pliſhed prince afcends the throne under the 
happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and 
united affections of his ſubjects. The firſt 
meaſures of his reign, and even the odium 
of a favourite, were not able to ſhake their 
attachment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have 
deen more ſucceſsful. Since you were per- 
mitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the 
natural effects of a ſyſtem of government, at 
ence both odious and contemptible. We 

| "WY. - have 
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| have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly re- 
laxed, ſometimes violently ſtretched beyond. 
their tone. We have ſeen the perſon of the 
Sovereign inſulted ; and in profound peace, 

and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity of 
his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into 
public queſtion *, Without abilities, reſo- 
1ution, or intereſt, you have done more than 
Lord Bute. could accompliſh with all. Ss 
land at his heels, 


_ Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either 
for preſent or future reputation, will not de- 
fire to be handed down in theſe colours to 


poſterity. You have reaſon to flatter your- 
ſelf that the memory of your adminiſtration 
will ſurvive even the forms of a conſtitution, 
which our anceſtors vainly hoped would be 
immortal; and as for your perſonal cha- 
racter, I will not, for the honour of human 
nature, ſuppoſe that. you can wiſh to have it 
remembered. The condition of. the preſent 
times is deſperate indeed; but there is a debt 


* The wiſe Duke, about this time, exerted all the influ- 
ence of government to procure addreſſes to ſatisfy the King of 
the fidelity of his ſubjects. They came in very thick from 


Scctland ; but, after the appearance of this letter, we heard uo 
more of them. 


due 
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due to thoſe who come after us, and it is the 


hiſtorian's office to puniſh, though he cannot 


correct. I do not give you to poſterity as a 


pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter. 
and as your conduct comprehends every thing . 
that a wiſe or honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, 
I mean to make you a negative inſtruction to 
your ſucceſſors for ever. 


JUNIUS.« 
LETTER XIII. 


ADDRESSED. TO THE PRINTER OF THE, 
| PUBLIC ADVERTISER, "> 


8.1 R, 2. Fune, 1769. 


HE Duke of Grafton' 8. 
Friends, not t fading it convenient to enter: 
into a conteſt with Junius, are now reduced ; 
to the laſt melancholy reſource of defeated, 
argument, the flat general charge of ſcurrility. 
and fal ſchood. As for his ſtile, I ſhall leave 
it to the critics, . The truth of his facts is of 
more importance to the public. They are of: 
ſuch a nature, that 1 think a bare contra- 
dition will have no weight with any man, 
who judges for himſelf, Let us, take them 
ee order in which they. appear in his laſts 
etter, 


: G 4 1. Have 
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1. Have not the firſt rights of the people, 
and the firſt principles of the conſtitution 
been openly invaded, and the very name of 
an election made ridiculous by the arbitrary 
W of Mr. Luttrell? 


. Dip not the Duke af Grafton fre- 
quently lead his miſtreſs into public, and even 
place her at the head of his table, as if he had 
pulled down an ancient temple of Venus, and 
could bury all decency and ſhame under the 
ruins?—ls this the man who dares to talk 
of Mr. Wilkes's morals? | 


3. Is not t the character of his preſumptive 
anceſtors as ſtrongly marked in him, as if he 
| haddeſcendedfrom them ina direct legitimate 
line? The idea of his death is only pro- 


phetic; and what is prophecy but a narrative 
preceding the fact! 


4. Was not Lord Chatham the firſt who 
raiſed him to the rank and poſt of a minifter, 
and the firſt whom he pg ? 


5. Dip he not join with Land Rocking- 
ham, and betray him ? 


6, Was 
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9. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr. 


Wilkes, whom he now purſues to deſtruc- 
ton? 


7. Div he not take his degrees with credit. 
at Newmarket, White's, and the oppoſition? 


8. AFTER deſerting Lord Chatham's prin- 
ciples, and ſacrificing his friendſhip, is he not 
now cloſely united with a ſet of men, who, tho 
they have occaſionally joined with all parties, 
have in every different ſituation, and at all 
times, deen equally and conſtantly deteſted 
by this country ? 


9. Has not Sir John Moore a penſion of 
five hundred pounds a.year ?—T his may pro- 
bably be an acquittance of favours upon the 
turf ; but is it poſſible for a miniſter to offer 
a groſſer outrage to a nation, which has ſo 
very lately cleared away the beggary of the- 


civil liſt, at the EXPENCE of. more than. half a 
million ? 


10. Is there any one mode of thinking or 
acting with reſpect to America, which the 
Duke of Grafton has not ſucceſſively adopted 
and abandoned? 


IT. Is. 
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11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame 
ſet upon this man, who has ſo little delicacy: 
and feeling as to ſubmit to the opprobrium of 
marrying a near relation of one who had de- 
bauched his wife? In the name of decency, 
how are theſe amiable couſins to meet at their 
uncle's table ?—Tt will be a ſcene in &dipus, 
without the diſtreſs.— Is it wealth, or wit, 
or beauty, —or is the amorous youth in love? 


THE reſt is notorious. That Corſica has 
been ſacrificed to the French: that in ſome 
inſtances the laws have been ſcandalouſly re- 
laxed, and in others daringly violated ; and 
that the King's ſubjects have been called upon 
to aſſure him of their fidelity, in ſpite of the 
meaſures of his ſervants, 


A WRITER, who builds his arguments upon 


facts ſuch as theſe, is not eaſily to be confuted. 


He is not to be anſwered by general aſſertions, 
or general reproaches. He may want elo- 
quence to amuſe and perſuade, but, ſpeaking 
truth, he muſt always convince. 


PHILO'JUNIUS. | 


LET: 


nnen * 


LETTER XIV. 


ADDRESSED TO THE. PRINTER OF THE- 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER.. | 


"ST. 22. June, 1769. 


Taz name of Old Voll is 
deſtined to be the ruin of the houſe of Stuart. 
There is an ominous fatality in it, which 
even the ſpurious deſcendants õf the family 
cannot eſcape. Oliver Cromwell had the 
merit of conducting Charles the firſt to the 
block.. Your correſpondent OID NoLL 
appears to have the ſame deſign upon the 
Duke of Grafton, His arguments conſiſt 
better with the title he has aſfumed, than 
with the principles he profeſſes; for though 
he pretends to be an adyocate for the Duke, 
he takes care to give us the beſt reaſon, why 
his patron ſhould regularly follow the fate 
of his preſumptive anceſtor.— Through the 
whole courſe of the Duke of Grafton's life, 
1 fee a ſtrange endeavour to unite contra- 
dictions, which cannot be reconciled. He 
marries to be divorced ;—he keeps a miſtreſs 
to 1 him of conjugal endearments, and 


he 
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he chooſes ſuch friends, as it is virtue in him 
to deſert. If it were poſſible for the genius 
of that accompliſhed preſident, who pro- 
nounced ſentence upon Charles the firſt, to 
be revived in ſome modern ſycophant *, his 
Grace I doubt not would by ſympathy diſ- 
cover him among the dregs of mankind, and 
take him for a guide in thoſe paths, which 
naturally conduct the miniſter to the ſcaffold. 


I xx aſſertion that two thirds of the nation 
approve of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for 

even Old Noll is too modeſt to call it an elec- 
tion) can neither · be maintained nor confuted 
by argument. It is a point of fact, on which 
every Engliſh gentleman will determine for 
himſelf. As to lawyers, their profeſſion is 
ſupported by the indiſcriminate defence of 
right and wrong, and I confefs I have not 
that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, 
to think it neceflary that they ſhould decide 
for me upon a plain conſtitutional queſtion. 
With reſpect to the appointment of Mr. Lut- 
trel, the chancellor has never yet given any 
authentic opinion, Sir Fletcher Norton is 
indeed an honeſt, a very honeſt man; and 


It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader of the name 
of Br adfbaw, | | | : 
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the Attorney General is ex officio the guardian 
of liberty, to take care, I preſume, that it 
ſnall never break out into a criminal exceſs. 
Doctor Blackſtone is Solicitor to the Queen. 
The Doctor reoollected that he had a place 
to preferve, though he forgot that he had a 
reputation to loſe, We have now the good 
fortune to underſtand the Doctor's principles, 
as well as writings, For the defence of 
truth, of law, and reaſon, the Doctor's 
book may be ſafely conſulted; but whoever 
wiſhes to cheat a neighbour of his eſtate, or 
to rob a country of its rights, need make no 
ſcruple of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 


THe example of the Engliſh nobility may, 
| for aught I know, ſufficiently juſtify the 
Duke of Grafton, when he indulges his 
genius in all the faſhionable exceſſes of the 
age; yet, conſidering his rank and tation, I 
think it would do him more honour to be able 
to deny the fact, than to defend it by ſuch 
authority. But if vice itſelf could be excu- 
ſed, there is yet a certain diſplay of it, a eer- 
tain outrage to decency, and violation of 
public decorum, which, for the benefit of 

ſociety, ſhould never be forgivith. It is not 
3 that 
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that he kept a miſtreſs at home, but that he 
conſtantly attended her abroad. It is not 
the private indulgence, but the public inſult 
of which I complain, The name of Miß 
Parſons would hardly have been known, if 
the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury had not led 
Her in triumph through the Opera Houſe, 
even in the preſence of the Queen. When 
ve ſee a man act in this manner, we may ad- 
mit the ſhameleſs depravity of his heart, but 
what are we to think of his Underſtanding ? 


His Grace it ſeems is now to be a regular 
domeſtic man, and as an omen of the future 
delicacy and correctneſs of his conduct, he 
marries a firſt-couſin of the man, who had 
fixed that mark and title of infamy upon him, 
which, at the ſame moment, makes a huſband 
-unhappy and ridiculous. The ties of con- 
ſanguinity may poſſibly preſerve him from 
the ſame fate a ſecond time, and as to the 
diſtreſs of meeting, I take for granted the 
venerable uncle of theſe common couſins has 

ſettled the Etiquette in ſuch a manner, that, 
if a miſtake ſhould happen, it may reach no 
farther than from Madame ma fomme to Ma- 


dame ma couſine. 
Tur 
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Tur Duke of Grafton has always ſome 
excellent reaſon for deſerting his friends. 
The age and incapacity of Lord Chatham; 
—the debility of Lord Rockingham ;—or the 
infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was a time 
indeed when he did not appear to be quite ſo 
well acquainted, or ſo violently offended 
with the infirmities of his friends. But now 
] confeſs they are not ill exchanged for the 
youthful, vigorous virtue of the Duke of 
Bedford; — the firmneſs of General Conway; 
—the blunt, or if I may call it, the auk- 
ward integrity of Mr. Rigby, and the ſpot- 

leſs morality of Lord Sandwich. 1 155 


17 a late penſion to a * broken gambler be 
an act worthy of commendation, the Duke 
of Grafton's connexions will furniſh him 
with many opportunities of doing praiſe-wor- 
thy actions; and asche himſelf bears no part 
of the expence, the generoſity of diſtributing 
the public money for the ſupport-of virtu- 
ous families in diſtreſs will be an unqueſtion- 
able proof of his Grace's humanity. 


* Sir John Moore, 
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As to public affairs, Old Noll is a little 
tender of deſcending to particulars. He does 
not deny that Corſica has been ſacrificed to 
France, and he confeſſes, that with regard 


to America, his patron's meaſures have been 


ſubject to fome variation; but then he pro- 
miſes wonders of ſtability and firmneſs for 
the future. Theſe are myſteries, of which 
we muſt not pretend to judge by experience; 


and truly, I fear we ſhall periſh in the De- 
fart, before we arrive at the Land of Promiſe, 
In the regular courſe of things, the period of 


the Duke of Grafton's miniſterial manhood 


ſhould now be approaching. The imbecility 


of his infant Rate was committed to Lord 
Chatham. Charles Townſhend took ſome 


care of his education at that ambiguous age, 


which lies between the follies of political 


childhood, and the vices of puberty. The 


empire of the paſſions ſoon ſucceeded. His 


earlieſt principles and connexions were of 
courſe forgotten or deſpiſed. The company 
he has lately kept has been of no ſervice to 


his morals; and, in the conduct of public 
affairs, we ſee the character of his time of 


life ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed. And obſtinate 


ungovernable ſelf-ſufficiency plainly points 
| | 2 | out 
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eut to us that ſtate of imperfect maturity, at 
' which the graceful levity of youth is loſt; 
and the ſolidity of experience not yet ac- 
quired. It is poſſible the young man may in 
time grow wiſer, and reform; but, if I un- 
derſtand his diſpoſition, it is not of ſuch cor- 
rigible ſtuff, that we ſhould hope for any a- 
mendment in him, before he has accompliſh- 
ed the deſtruction of this country. Like 
other rakes, he may perhaps live to ſee his 
error, but not until he has ruined his eſtate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER 
ro HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
MY LORD, 8. Jah, 1769. 


Ir nature had given you an 
underſtanding qualified tokeep pace with the 
wiſhes and principles of your heart, ſhe would 
have made you, perhaps, the moſt formidable 
miniſter that ever was employed, under a li- 
mited monarch, to accompliſh the ruin of a 
free people, When neither the feelings of 
| ſhame, the reproaches of conſcience, nor the 

dread of puniſhment, form any bar to the 
Vor. 1. K | deſigns 


kd 
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deſigns of a miniſter, the peoplè would have 
too much reaſon to lament their condition, 
if they did not find ſome reſource in the weak. 
neſs of his underſtanding. We owe it to the 
bounty of providence, that the completeſt de- 
pravity of the heart is ſometimes ſtrangely 
united with a coiifuſton of the mind, which 
counteracts the moit favorite principles, and 
makes the ſame man treacherous without art, 
and a hypocrite without deceiving. The mea- 
ſures, for inſtance, in which your Grace's 
aQivity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
adopted without ſkill, ſhould have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity, 
But truly, my Lord, the execution has been 
as groſs as the deſign. By one deciſive ſtep, 
you have defeated all the arts of writing. You 
have fairly confounded the intrigues of op- 
poſition, and filenced the clamours of faction. 
A dark, ambiguous ſyſtem might require and 
furniſh the materials of ingenious illuſtration; 
and, in doubtful meaſures, the virulent exag- 
geration of party muſt be employed, to roufe 
and engage the paſſ ons of the people. You 
have now brought the merits of your admi- 
niftration to an iſſue, on which every Eng- 
liſnman, of the narroweſt capacity, may de- 
termine for himſelf, It is not an alarm to the 
| ; paſſions, 
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paſſions, but a calm appeal to the judgment 
of the people, upon their own molt eflential 
intereſts. A more experienced miniſter would 
not have hazarded a direct invaſion of the 
firſt principles of the conſtitution, before he 
had made ſome progreſs in ſubduing the-ſpijrit 
ef the people. With ſuch a cauſe as yours, 
my Lord, it is not ſufficient that you have the 
court at your devotion, unleſs you can find 
means to corrupt or intimidate the jury, 
The collective body of the people form that 
jury, and from their deciſion there is but one 


appeal. 


WHETHER you have talents to ſupport. 
you, at a criſis of ſuch difficulty and danger, 
| ſhould long ſince have been conſidered. Judg- 
ing truly of your diſpoſition, you have perhaps 
miſtaken the extent of your capacity, Good 
faith and folly have ſo long been received as 
ſynonimous terms, that the reverſe of the pro- 
poſition has grown into credit, and every vil- 
lain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. It is 
the apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord, 
that you have drawn ſome haſty concluſion 
of this fort, and that a partial reliance upon 
your moral character has betrayed you beyond 


the depth of your underſtanding, You have 
BE: © now 
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now carried things too far to retreat. You 
have plainly declared to the people what they 
are to expect from the continuance of your 
adminiſtration. It is time for your Grace to 
conſider what you alſo may expect in return 
from their ſpirit and their reſentment. 


Since the acceſſion of our moſt gracious 
Sovereign to thethrone, we have ſeen a ſyſtem 
of government, which may well be called a 
reign of experiments. Parties of all deno- 
minations have been employed and diſmiſſed. 
The advice of the ableſt men in this country 
has been repeatedly called for and rejected; 
and when the Royal diſpleaſure has been 
ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of it have 
uſually been proportioned to his abilities and 
integrity. The ſpirit of the FA vOURITE had 
ſome apparent influence upon every admini- 


ſtration; and every ſet of miniſters preſerved _ 


an appearance of duration as long as they 
ſubmitted to that influence. But there were 
certain ſervices to be performed for the Fa- 
vourite's ſecurity, or to gratify his reſent- 
ments, which your predeceſſors in office had 
the wiſdom or the virtue not to undertake. 
The moment this refractory ſpirit was diſ- 


covered, their diſgrace was determined. Lord 
Chatham, 
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Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rock- 
ingham have ſucceſſively had the honour to 
be diſmiſſed for prefering their duty, as ſer- 
yants of the public, to thoſe compliances 
which were expected from their ſtation. A 
ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gradually 
collected from the deſerters of all parties, in- 
tereſts, and connexions: and nothing re- 
mained but to find a leader for theſe gallant 
well-diſciplined troops, Stand forth, my 
Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute found 
no reſource of dependence or ſecurity in the 
proud, impoſing ſuperiority of Lord Cha- 
tham's abilities, the ſhrewd inflexible judge- 
ment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. 
His views and ſituation required a creature 
void of all theſe properties; and hewas forced 
to go through every diviſion, reſolution, com- 
poſition, and refinement of political chemiſtry, 
before he happily arrived at the caput mor- 
tuum of vitriol in your Grace. Flat and in- 
lipid in your retired ſtate, but brought into 
action, you become vitriol again. Such are 
the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, 
which have governed your whole admini- 
firation, Your circumſtances with regard 
to — people ſoon becoming deſperate, like 

H 3 other 
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ether honeſt ſervants, you determined to in- 
volve the beſt of maſters in the ſame difi- 

culties with yourſelf, We owe it to your 
Grace's well- directed labours, that your So- 
vereign has been perſuaded to doubt of the 
affections of his ſubjects, and the people to 
ſuſpect the virtues of their ſovereign, at a 
time when both were unqueſtionable. You 
have degraded the Royal dignity into a baſe, 
diſhonourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, 
nor had you abilit'es to carry even the laſt 
contemptible triumph over a private man, 
without the groſſeſt violation of the funda- 
mental laws of the conſtitution and rights of 
the people. But theſe are rights, my Lord, 
which you can no more annihilate, than you 
can the ſoil to which they are annexed. The 
queſtion no longer turns upon points of na- 
tional honour and ſecurity abroad, or on the 
degrees of expedience and propriety of mea- 
ſures at home. It was not inconſiſtent that 
you ſhould abandon the cauſe of liberty in 
another country, which you had perſecuted 
in your own; and in the common arts of 
domeſtic corruption, we miſs no part of Sir 
Robert W alpole's ſyſtem except his abilities, 
In this humble imitative line, you might long 


have proceeded, ſafe and contemptible. You 
might 
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might probably never have riſen to the dig- 
nity of being hated, and even have been 
deſpiſed with moderation. But it ſeems you 
meant to be diſtinguiſned, and, to a mind like 
yours, there was no other road to fame but 
by the deſtruction of a noble fabric, which 
you thought had been too long the admi- _ 
ration of mankind. The uſe you have made 

of the military force introduced an alarming 
change in the mode of executing the laws. 
The arbitrary appointment of Mr, Luttrell 


invades the foundation of the laws themſelves, _ 


as it manifeſtly transfers the right of legiſlation 
| from thoſe whom the people have choſen, to 
thoſe whom they have rejected. With a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſuch appointments, we may ſoon 
ſee a houſe of commons collected, in the 
choice of which the other towns and coun- 
ties of England will have as little ſhare as 
the devoted county of Middleſex. 


Yer I truſt your Grace will find that 


the people of this country are neither to 


be intimidated by violent meaſures, nor 
deceived by refinements. When they ſee 
Mr, Ln ſeated in the houſe of com- 
mons by mere dint of power, and in direct 
eppolition to the choice of a whole county, 
H 4 they 


| 
| 
| 


demand not only redreſs, but vengeance. 
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they will not liſten to thoſe ſubtleties, by 

which every arbitrary exertion of authority is 
explained into the law and privilege of par- 
liament. It requires no perſuaſion of argu- 
ment, but ſimply the evidence of the ſenſes, 
to convince them, that to transfer the right 
of election from the collective to the repre- 
ſentative body of the people, contradicts all 
thoſe ideas of a houſe of commons, which 
they have received from their forefathers, 
and which they had already, though vainly 
perhaps, delivered to their children. The 
principles, on which this violent meaſure 
has been defended, have added ſcorn to in- 
jury, and forced us to feel, that we are not 
only oppreſſed but inſulted. 5 | 


With what foros, my Lord, with what 
protection are you prepared to meet the 


united deteſtation of the people of England? 


The city of London has given a generous ex- 
ample to the kingdom, in what manner a 
king of this country ought to be addrefled ; 


and I fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your 


courage to ſtand between your Sovereign 
and the addreſſes of his ſubjects. The inju- 
ries you have done this country are ſuch as 


nM 
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In vain ſhall you look for protection to that 
venal vote, which you have already paid for 
—another muſt be purchaſed; and to fave a 
miniſter, the houſe of commons muſt declare 
themſelves not only independent of their con- 
ſtituents, but the determined enemies of the 
conſtitution. Conſider, my Lord, whether 
this be an extremity to which their fears will 
permit them to advance; or, if their pro- 
tection ſhould fail you, how far you are au- 
thoriſed to rely upon the ſincerity of thoſe 
ſmiles, which a pious court laviſhes without 
reluctance upon a libertine by profeſſion. It 
is not indeed the leaſt of the thouſand con- 
tradictions which attend you, that a man, 
marked to the world by the groſſeſt violation 
of all ceremony and decorum ſhould be the 
firſt ſervant of a court, in which prayers are 
morality, and kneeling is religion. Truſt 
not too far to appearances, by which your 
predeceſſors have been deceived, though they 
have not been injured. Even the beſt of 
princes may at laſt diſcover, that this is a 
contention, in which every thing may be 
loſt, but nothing can be gained; and as you 
became miniſter by accident, were adopted 
without choice, truſted without confidence, 

Ns and 


| 
=. 
| | 
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and continued without favour, be affured 


that, whenever an occaſion preſſes, you will 
be diſcarded without even the forms of regret, 
You will chen have reaſon to be thankful, if 
you are permitted to retire to that ſeat of 
learning, which, in contemplation of the 
ſyſtem of your life, the comparative purity of 


your manners with thoſe of their high ſtew- 
ard, and a thouſand other recommending 


circumſtances, has choſen you to encourage 
the growing virtue of their youth, and to 
preſide over their education. Whenever the 


ſpirit of diſtributing prebends and biſhopricks 
mall have departed from you, you will find 
that learned ſeminary perfectly recovered 


from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, 


what in truth it ought to be, once more a 


peaceful ſcene of ſlumber and thoughtleſs 
meditation. The venerable tutors of the 
univerſity will no longer diſtreſs your mo- 
deſty, by propoſing you for a pattern to their 
pupils. The learned dulneſs of declamation 


will be ſilent; and even the venal mule, 


though happieſt in fiction, will forget your 
virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the ſucceed- 
ing age, I could wiſh that your retreat might 
be deferred, until your morals ſhall rr 
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he ripencd to that maturity of corruption, at 
which the worſt e ceaſe to be con- 


tagious. 
JUNIUS. 


LETTER XV... 


10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 19. Jah, 1769. 


” GREAT deal of uſeleſs 
argument might have been ſaved, in the po- 
litical conteſt, which has ariſen from the 
expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the ſubſe- 
quent appointment of Mr, Luttrell, if the 
queſtion had been once ſtated with preciſion, 
to the ſatisfaction of each party, and clearly 
underſtood by them both. But in this, as in 
almoſt every other diſpute, it uſually happens 
that much time is loſt in referring to a mul- 
titude of caſes and precedents, which prove 
nothing to the purpoſe, or in maintaining 
propoſitions, which are either not diſputed, 
or, whether they be admitted or denied, are 


entirely indifferent as to the matter in de- 
. * 


— ——_— CY — — — = 


and in order to bring the real queſtion to iſſue. 
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bate; until at laſt the mind, perplexed and 
confounded with the endleſs ſubtleties of 
controverſy, loſes fight of the main queſtion, 


and never arrives at truth. Both parties in 


the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe theſe 


diſhoneſt artifices. The man, who is con- 
ſcious of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is in- 


tereſted in concealing it: and, on the other 
fide, it is not uncommon to ſee a good caufe 


mangled by advocates, who do not know the 
real N of it. 


I SHOULD be glad to know, for inſtance, 
to what purpoſe, in the preſent caſe, ſo many 
precedents have been produced to prove, that 
the houſe of commons have a right to expel 
one of their own members ; that it belongs 
to them to judge of the validity of elections ; 
or that the law of parliament is part of the 
law of the land“? After all theſe propo- 
fitions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to 
his ſeat will continue to be juſt as diſputable 
as it was before. Not one of them 1s at pre- 
ſent in agitation, Let it be admitted that 


the houſe of commons were authoriſed to ex- 


* The reader will obſerve that theſe admiſſions are made, 
not as of truths unqueſtionable, but for the ſake of argument, 


pel 
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pel Mr. Wilkes; that they are the proper 
court to judge of elections, and that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people; 
{till it remains to be enquired whether the 
houſe, by their reſolution in favour of Mr, 
Luttrell, have or have not truly declared that 
law. To facilitate this enquiry, I would 
have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or in- 
different matter. The following ſtate of it 
will probably be thought a fair one by both 
parties; and then I imagine there is no- 
gentleman in this country, who will not be 
capable of forming a judicious and true opi- 
nion upon it. I take the queſtion to be 
ſtrictly this: „Whether or no it be the 
known, eſtabliſhed law of parliament, that 
the expulſion of a member of the houſe 
of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch 
© an incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a 
© ſubſequent election, any votes given to 
him are null and void, and that any other 
candidate, who, except the perſon expel- 
„led, has the greateſt number of votes, 
« ought to be the fitting member.“ 


To prove that the affirmative is the law of 
parliament, I apprehend it is not ſufficient 
for the preſent houſe of commons to declare 

it 


i 
| 
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it to be ſo. We may ſhut our eyes indeed 


to the dangerous conſequences of ſuffering 


-one branch of the legiſlature to declare new 


laws, without argument or example, and it 


may perhaps be prudent enough to ſubmit to 


authority; but a mere aſſertion will never 


convince, much leſs will it be thought rea- 


ſonable to prove the right by the fact itſelf, 
The miniftry have not yet pretended to ſuch 
a tyranny over our minds. To ſupport the 
affirmative fairly, it will either be neceſſary 


to produce ſome ſtatute, in which that poſi- 


tive proviſion ſhall have been made, that ſpe- 
cific diſability clearly created, and the con- 


ſequences of it declared; or, if there be no 


ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt 
then be referred to, and ſome cale or caſes *, 
ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, with 
the deciſion of the court upon them; for I 


readily admit that the cuſtom of parliament, 
-once clearly proved, is equally binding with 
the common and ſtatute law. 


TE conſideration of what may be rea- 
ſonable or unreaſonable makes no part of this 


* Precedents, in 33 to principles, ha ve little weicht 
with Junius; but he thought it neceſſary to meot the mi- 
niſtry, upon their own ground. 


3 queſtion 


8 8 . 
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queſtion. We are enquiring what the law 
is, not what it ought to be, Reaſon may 
be applied to ſhew the impropriety or expe- 
dience of a law, but we muſt have either 
ſtatute or precedent to prove the exiſtence of 
it, At the ſame time I do not mean to admit 
that the late reſolution of the houſe of com- 
mons is defenſible on general principles of 
reaſon, any more than in law. This is not 
the hinge on which the debate turns. 


SUPPOSING therefore that I have laid down 
an accurate ſtate of the queſtion, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, 1ſt, That there is no ſtatute, 
_ exiſting by which that ſpecific diſability, 
which we ſpeak of, is created. If there be, 
kt it be produced, The RT will then 
be at an end. 


Adly, Tur there is no precedent in all 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons 
which comes entirely home to the preſent 
caſe, viz. © where an expelled member has 
© been returned again, and another candi- 
date, with an inferior number of votes, 
"has been declared the fitting member.” 
If there be ſuch a precedent, let it be 


given to us plainly, and I am ſure it will 
have 
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have more weight than all the cunning ar- 
guments which have been drawn from in- 
ferences and probabilities. 


TRE miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet 
which I preſume contains the whole ſtrength 
of the party, have declared“, That Mr. 
« Walpole's was the firſt and only inſtance, 
« in which the electors of any county or bo- 
< rough had returned a perſon expelled to 
< ſerve in the ſame parliament.” It is not 
poſſible to conceive a caſe more exactly in 
point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, 
having a majority of votes at the next elec- 
tion, was returned again. The friends of 
Mr. Taylor, a candidate fet up by the mi- 
niſtry, petitioned the houſe that he might 
be the fitting member. Thus far the cir- 
cumſtances tally exactly, except that our 
houſe of commons ſaved Mr, Luttrell the 
trouble of petitioning. The point of law 
however was the ſame, It came regularly 
before the houſe, and it was their buſineſs 
to determine upon it. They did determine 
it, for they declared Mr, Taylor not duly 
elected. If it be ſaid that they meant this 


® Caſe of the Middleſex eleion confidered, page 33. 
| | reſo- 
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reſolution as matter of fayour and indul- 
gence to the borough, which had retorted 
Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 

burgeſſes, knowing what the law was, might 
correct their error. I anſwer, * 


I TrarT it is a ſtrange way of arguing to 
oppoſe a ſuppoſition, which no man can 
prove, to a fact which proves itſelf. 


II. Tur if this were the intention of the 

houſe of commons, it muſt have defeated it- 
ſelf. The burgeſſes of Lynn eould never 
have known their error, much leſs could they 
have corrected it by any inſtruction they re- 
ceived from the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons. "They might perhaps have fore- 
ſeen, that, if they returned Mr. Walpole 
again, he would again be rejected; but they 
never could infer, from a reſolution by which 
the candidate with the feweſt votes was de- 
clared not duly elected, that, at a future elec- 
tion, and in ſimilar circumſtances, the houſe 
of commons would reverſe their reſolution, 
and receive the ſame candidate as duly elect- 
ed, whom they had before rejected. 


Vol. I. 1 THis 
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THis indeed would have been a moſt ex- 
traordinary way of declaring the law of par- 
liament, and what I preſume no man, whoſe 
underſtanding is not at croſs-purpoſes with 
ieſell, could poſſibly underſtand. 


| Is, in a caſe of this importance, I thought 
myfelf at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions 
rather than from facts, I think the probabi- 
lity, in this inſtance, is directly the reverſe 
of what the miniltry affirm; and that it is 
much more likely that the hls of commons 
at that time would rather have ſtrained a 


point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than that 


they would have violated the law of parlia- 
ment, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right 
legally veſted in him, to gratify a refractory 
borough, which, in defiance of them, had 
returned a perſon branded with the ſtrongeſt 
mark of the diſpleaſure of the houſe. 


Bur really, Sir, this way of talking, for 
I cannot call it argument, is a mockery of 
the common underſtanding of the nation, too 
groſs to be endured. Our deareſt intereſts 
are at ſtake. An attempt has been made, not 


merely to rob a fingle county of its rights, 
i: but, 
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but, by inevitable conſequence, to alter the 
conſtitution of the houſe of commons. This 
fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and ſtands as a 
precedent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry 
are unable to defend their cauſe by fair ar- 
gument founded on facts, let them ſpare us 
at leaſt the mortification of being amuſed and 
deluded like children. I believe there is yet 
a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this country, which 
will not ſubmit to be oppreſſed; but I am 
ſure there is a fund of good ſenſe in this 
country, which cannot be deceived, 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVIL 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Te Auguft 1769. 


| Ir will not be neceſſary for 

Junius to take the trouble of anſwering your 

correſpondent G. A. or the quotation from 

a ſpeech without doors, publiſhed in your 

paper of the 28th of laſt month. The ſpeech 

appeared before 17 s lettex, and as the 
11 author 
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author ſeems to conſider, the great propo- 

ſition, on which all his argument depends, 
viz. that Mr. IV iltes was under that known 
legal incapacity, of which Funius ſpeaks as a 
point granted, his ſpeech is, in no ſhape, an 
anſwer to Junius, for this is the very queſ- 
tion in debate. 


As to G. A. I obſerve firſt, that if he 
did not admit Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, 
he ſhould have ſhewn the fallacy of it, or 
given us a more exact one; — ſecondly, that, 
conſidering the many hours and days, which 
the miniſtry and their advocates have waſted, 
in public debate, in compiling large quartos, 
and collecting innumerable precedents, ex- 
preſsly to prove that the late proceedings of 
the houſe of commons are warranted by the 
law, cuſtom, and practice of parliament, 
it is rather an extraordinary ſuppoſition, to 
be made by one of their own party even for 
the ſake of argument, that no ſuch Nlatute, no 
ſuch cuſtom of parliament, no ſuch caſe in point 
can be produced, G. A. may however make 
the ſuppoſition with ſafety, It contains no- 
Qing, but literally the fact, except that there 
is a eaſe exactly in point, with a deciſion of 


the houſe, diametrically oppoſite to that 
| which 
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which the preſent houſe of commons came 
to in favour of Mr. Luttrell, 


Tux miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of 
the weakneſs of their cauſe, and, as it uſually 
happens with falfehood, are driven to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſhifting their ground, and changing 
their whole defence. At firſt we were told 
that nothing could be clearer than that the 
proceedings of the houſe of commons were 
juſtified by the known law and uniform cuſ- 
tom of parliament. But now it ſeems, if 
there be no law, the houſe of commons have 
a right to make one, and if there be no pre- 
cedent, they have a right to create the firſt ; 
—for this 1 preſume is the amount of the 
queſtions propoſed to Junius. If your cor- 
reſpondent had been at all verſed in the law 
of parliament, or generally in the laws of 
this country, he would have ſeen that this 
defence is as weak and falſe as the former. 


Tux privileges of either houſe of parlia- 
ment, it is true, are indefinite, that is, they 
have not been deſcribed or laid down in any 
one code or declaration whatſoever ; but 
whenever a queſtion of privilege has arifen, 

it has invariably been diſputed or maintained 
N 13 upon 
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upon the footing. of precedents alone*, In 
the courſe of the proceedings upon the Ayleſ- 
bury election, the houſe of lords reſolved, 
«© That neither houſe of parliament had any 
«© power, by any vote or declaration, to 
« create to themſelves any new privilege that 
« was not warranted by the known laws and 
« cuſtoms of parliament.” And to this rule 
the houſe of commons, though otherwiſe 
they had acted in a very arbitrary manner, 
gave their aſſent, for they affirmed that they 
had guided themſelves by it, in aſſerting their 
privileges. Now, Sir, if this be true with 
_ reſpect to matters of privilege, in which the 
houſe of commons, individually and as a 
body, are principally concerned, how much 
more ſtrongly will it hold againſt any pre- 
tended power in that houſe, to create or de- 
elare a new law, by which not only the 
rights of the houſe over their own member, 
and thoic of the member himſelf are con- 
cluded, but alſo thoſe of a third and ſeparate 
party, I mean the freeholders of the king- 
dom. To do juſtice to the miniſtry, they 
have not yet pre:ended that any one or any 


This is till meeting the miniſtry upon their own 
ground; for, in truth, no precedents will ſupport either na- 
tural injuſtice, or violation of poſitive right, 


two 
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wo of the three eſtates have power to make 
anew law, without the concurrence of the 
third, They know that a man who main- 
tains ſuch a doctrine, is liable, by ſtatute, to 
the heavieſt penalties. They do not ac- 
knowledge that. the houſe of commons have 
| aſſumed a new privilege, or declared a ne 
law. On the contrary, they affirm that their 

proceedings have been ſtrictly conformable to 
and founded upon the ancient law and cuſ- 
tom of parliament. Thus therefore the 
queſtion returns to the point, at which 7u- 
nius had fixed it, viz. I/hether or no this be 
the law of parliament, It it be not, the 
houſe of commons had no legal authority to 
eſtabliſh the precedent; and the precedent 
ſtſelf is a mere fact, without any proof of 


right whatſoever, 
Lou correſpondent concludes with a 
queſtion of the ſimpleſt nature: Muff a_ 
thing be wrong, becauſe it has never been done 
befere? No. But admitting it were pro- 
per to be done, that alone does not convey 
an authority to do it. As to the preſent caſe, 
| hope I ſhall never ſee the time, when not 
only a fingle perſon, but a whole county, 
and in effect the entire collective body of the 
„ | people 
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people may again be robbed of their birth- 
right by a vote of the houſe of commons. 
But if, for reaſons which I am unable to 
comprehend, it be neceſſary to truſt that 
houſe with a power ſo exorbitant and ſo un- 
conſtitutional, at leaſt let it be given to them 
by an act of the legiſlature. 


PHILO JUNIUS, 


LETTER XVII. 


TO SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL TO HER MAJESTY, 


SIR, Eh N July, 176g, 


SHALL 6 make you no apo 
logy for conſidering a certain pamphlet, in 
which your late conduct is defended, as 
written by yourſelf, The perſonal intereſt, 
the perſonal reſentments, and above all, that 
wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, 
and I hope not frequently conſcious of de- 
ſerving it, are ſignals which betray the au- 
thor to us as plainly as if your name were in. 
the title- page. You appeal to the public 

in defence of your reputation. We hold it, 


Sir, that an injury offered to an individual 
5 
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= intereſting to ſociety. On this principle 
the people of England made common cauſe 
with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if ya 
are injured, they will join in yourreſentment. 
I ſhajl not follow you through the infipid 
form of a third perſon, but addreſs. myſelf to 
you directly. 


You ſeem to think the channel of a pamph- 
let more reſpectable and better ſuited to the 
dignity of your cauſe, than that of a news- 
paper. Be it ſo. Yet if news papers are 
ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are impar- 

tial, They give us, without any appa- 
rent preference, the wit and argument of 
the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive dulneſs. 
of the oppolition. The ſeales are equally 
poiſed. It is nt the printer's fault if the 
greater weight inclines the balance. 


Your pamphlet then is divided into an 
attack upon Mr. Grenville's character, and. 
a defence of your own.” It would have been 
more conſiſtent perhaps with your profeſſed: 
intention, to have confined yourſelf to the 
laſt. But anger has ſome claim to indul- 
gence, and railing is uſually a relief to: 
the mind. I hope you have found benefit 

from 
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from the experiment. It is not my de- 
ſign to enter into a formal vindication of 
Mr. Grenville, upon his own principles. 
I have neither the honour of being perſo- 
nally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely maſter of all the facts. I need 
not run the riſque of doing an injuſtice to 
his opinions, or to his conduct, when your 
pamphlet alone carries, upon the face of it, 
a full vindication of both, 


YouR firſt efleftion, is. thar Mr. Gren- 
ville“ was, of all men, the perſon, who 
ſhould not have complained of inconſiſtence 
with regard to Mr. Wilkes, This, Sir, is 
either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh ex- 
preſſion of reſentment, or, if it means any 
thing, you plainly beg the queſtion ; for whe- 
ther his parliamentary conduct with regard 
to Mr. Wilkes has or has not been incon- 
ſiſtent, remains yet to be proved. But it 
ſeems he received upon the ſpot a ſufficient 
_ ehaſtiſement for exerciſing ſo unfairly his ta- 
lents of miſrepreſentation. You are a lawyer, 
Sir, and know better than I do, upon what 


* Mr, Grenville had quoted a paſſage from the Doctor's 
excellent commentaries, which directly contradicted the doc- 
trine maintained by the Doctor in he houſe of Commons. 

| Par- 
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particular occaſions a talent for miſrepre- 
ſentation may be fazrly exerted; but to pu- 
niſh a man a ſecond time, whew he has been 
once ſufficiently chaſtiſed, is rather too ſe- 
| vere, It is not in the laws of England; it 


is not in your own commentaries, nor is it 


yet, I believe in the new law you have re- 
vealed to the houſe of commons. I hope this 
doctrine has no exiſtence but in your own _ 
heart. After all, Sir, if you had conſulted 
that ſober diſcretion, which you ſeem to op- 
poſe with triumph to the honeſt jollity of a 
tavern, it might have occurred to you that, 
although you could have ſucceeded in fixing 
a charge of inconſiſtence upon Mr. Gren- 
ville, it would not have tended in any ſhape 
to exculpate yourſelf. 


Your next infinuation; that Sir William 
Meredith had haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes 
of his new ally, is of the ſame ſort with the 
firſt, It conveys a ſneer as little worthy of 
the gravity of your character, as it is uſeleſs 
to your defence, It is of little moment to the 
public to enquiie, by whom the charge was 
conceived, or by whom it was adopted. The 
only queſtion we aſk is, whether or no it be 
true, The remainder of your reflections 
upon Mr. Grenville" $ conduct deſtroy them- 

elves. 
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ſelves, He could not poſſibly come prepared 
to traduce your integrity to the houſe, He 
could not foreſee that you would even ſpeak 
upon the queſtion, much leſs could he fore. 
ſee that you. would maintain a direct contra- 
_ diction of that doctrine, which you had 
ſolemnly, diſintereſtedly, and upon ſobereſt 
reflection delivered to the public. He came 
armed indeed with what he thought a re- 
ſpectable authority, to ſapport what he was 
convinced was the cauſe of truth, and I 
doubt not he intended to give you, in the 
courſe of the debate an honourable and pub- 
lic teſtimony of his eſteem. Thinking high- 
ly of his abilities, I cannot however allow -W 
him the gift of divination. As to what you 
are pleaſed to call a plan coolly formed to 
impoſe upon the houſe of commons, and his 
producing it without provocation at. mid- 
night, I conſider it as the language of pique 
and invective, therefore unworthy of regard. 
But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your 
example too long, and wandered from the 
point. | a 


Tux quotation from your commentaries 

is matter of record. It can neither be altered 
by your friends, nor miſrepreſented by your 
enemies ; and I am willing to take your own 
BY word 
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word for what you have ſaid in the houſe of 
commons. If there be a real difference be- 
tween what you have written and what you 
have ſpoken, you confeſs that your book 
ought to be the ſtandard, Now, Sir, if 
words mean any thing, I apprehend: that, 
when a long enumeration of diſqualifications 
{whether by ſtatute or the cuſtom of parlia- 
ment) concludes with theſe general compre- 


henſive words, © but ſubject to theſe reſtric- 


© tions and diſqualifications, every ſubject of 
the realm is eligible of common right, a 
reader of plain underſtanding, muſt of courſe 


reſt ſatisfied that no ſpecies of diſqualifica- 


tion whatſoever had been omitted. The 


known character of the author, and the ap- 
parent accuracy with which the whole work 


is compiled, would confirm him in his opi- 

nion; nor could he poſſibly form any other 
judgment, without looking upon your com- 
mentaries in the ſame light in which you 
conſider thoſe penal laws, which though not 
repealed, are fallen into diſuſe, and are now 
in effect A SN ARE TO THE UuNwWARY. 


If, in ſtating the law upon any point, a judge delibe- 
rately affirms that he has included every caſe, and it ſhould 
appear that he has purpoſely omitted a material caſe, he does 
in effect lay a ſnare for the unwary, | | 

You 
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You tell us indeed that it was not part of 
your plan to ſpecify any temporary incapaci- 


ty, and that you could not, without a ſpirit 


of prophecy, have ſpecified the diſability of 


a private individual, ſubſequent to the period 


at which you wrote. What your plan was 
I know not; but what it ſhould have been, 
in order to complete the work you have given 


us, is by no means difficult to determine, 


The incapacity, which you call temporary, 
may continue ſeven years; and though you 
might not have foreſeen the particular caſe 


of Mr. Wilkes, you might and ſhould have 
foreſeen the poſſibility of ſuch a caſe, and told 


us how far the houſe of commons were au- 


thorized to proceed in it by the law and cuſ- 


tom of parliament. The freeholders of Mid- 


dleſex would then have known what they had 


to truſt to, and would never have returned 
Mr. Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was a 
candidate againſt him. They would have 
choſen ſome indifferent perſon, rather than 


ſubmit to be repreſented by the object of their 
- contempt and deteſtation. 


Your attempt to diſtin guiſh between diſa- 
bilities, which affect whole claſſes of men, and 


thoſe which affect individuals only, is really 
5 9 un- 
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unworthy of your underſtanding. Vour com- 
mentaries had taught me that, although the 
inſtance, in which a penal law is exerted, 
be particular, the laws themſelves are gene- 
ral. They are made for the benefit and in- 
ſtruction of the public, though the penalty 
falls only upon an individual, You cannot 
but know, Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's 
caſe yeſterday may be your's or mine to- 
morrow, and that conſequently the com- 
mon right of every ſubject of the realm is in- 
vaded by it. Profefling therefore to treat of 
the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, 
and of the laws and cuſtoms. relative to that 
conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of a 
moſt unpardonable omiſſion in taking no no- 
_ tice of a right and privilege of the houſe, 
more extraordinary and more arbitrary than 
all the others they poſſeſs put together. If 
the expulſion of a member, not under any 
legal diſability, of itſelf creates in him ag 
incapacity to be elected, I ſee a ready way 
marked out, by which the majority may at 
_ any time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men 

who happen to be in oppoſition to them. 

To ſay that they will not make this extrava- 
gant uſe of their power, would be a lan- 
guage unfit for a man ſo learned in the laws 


1 
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as you are. By your doctrine, Sir, they have 
the power, and laws you know are intended 
to guard againſt what men — do, not to 
truſt to what they will do. 


'Uron the whole, Sir, the charge againſt. 
you is of a plain, ſ{nnple nature: It appears 
even upon the face of your own pamph- 


. Jet, On the contrary, your juſtification of 


yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and refinement, 
and in ſome places not very intelligible. 
Tf I were perſonally your enemy, I ſhould 
dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, upon thoſe 


great and uſeful qualifications, which you 
certainly poſſeſs, and by which you once ac- 


quired, though they could not preſerve to you 
the reſpe& and eſteem of your country. 1 
ſhould enumerate the honours you have loſt, 
and the virtues you have diſgraced : but hav- 
ing no private reſentments to gratify, I think 


it ſufficient to have given my opinion of your 


public conduct, leaving the puniſhment it 


deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf, 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER xx. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF 
THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER» 


SI 3 : 24. Auguſt, 1760. 


A CORRESPONDENT of 
the St. James' s Evening Poſt firſt wilfully 
miſunderſtands Junius, then cenſures him for 
2 bad reaſoner. Junius does not ſay that it 
was incumbent upon Doctor Blackſtone to 
foreſee and ſtate the crimes, for which Mr. 
Wilkes was expelled. If, by a ſpirit of pro- 

- phecy, he had even done fo, it would have 
deen nothing to the purpoſe. The queſtion 

is, not for what particular offences a perſon 
may be expelled, but generally whether by 
the law of parliament expulſion alone creates 
a diſqualification, If the affirmative be the 
law of parliament, Doctor Blackſtone might 
and ſhould have told us ſo. The queſtion is 
not confined to this or that particular perſon, 
but forms one great general branch of diſqua- 
lihcation, too important in itſelf, and too ex- 

E * in its conſequences, to be omitted in 


ol. I. = an 
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an accurate work expreſsly treating of the 
law of parliament. 


Tux truth of the matter is evidently this. 
Doctor Blackſtone, while he was ſpeaking in 
the houſe of commons, never once thought of 
his Commentaries, until the contradiction 
was unexpectedly urged, and ſtared him in 


the face. Inſtead of defendigg himſelf upon 


the ſpot, he funk under the charge, in an 
agony of confuſion and deſpair. It is well 
known that there was a pauſe of ſome minutes 
in the houſe, from a general expectation that 
the Doctor would ſay ſomething in his own 
defence; but it ſeems, his faculties were too 
much overpowered to think of thoſe ſubtleties 
and refinements, which have ſince occurred 
to him. It was then Mr. Grenville received 
that ſevere .chaſtiſement, which the Doctor 
"mentions with ſo much triumph. I wiſh the 


| honorable gentleman, inflead of ſhaking his head, 


warld ſhake a good argument out of it. If to 


the elegance, novelty, and bitterneſs of this 


ingenious ſarcaſm, we add the natural melody 
of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we 
ſhall not be ſurpriſed that Mr. Grenville was 
unable to make him any reply. 


5 
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As to the Doctor, I would recommend it 
to him to be quiet. If not, he may perhaps 
22 himſelf. 


PHILO Juv. 


[Poſtfcript to a Pamphlet ĩntitled, An An- 
ſwer to the Queſtion ſtated.* Suppoſed 
to be written by Dr. Blackſtone, Solicitor 
to the Queen, in anſwer to JOS Letter. 


Stck theſe papers were ſent 

0 the preſs, a writer in the public papers, 
who ſubſcribes himſelf Junius, has made a 
feint of bringing this queſtion to a ſhort iſſue. 
Though the foregoing obſervations contain 
in my opinion, at leaſt, a full refutation of 
all that this writer has offered, I ſhall, how- 
ever, beſtow a very few words upon him. 
It will coſt me very little trouble to unravel 


and expoſe the ſophiſtry of his argument. 


Iraxkx the queſtion, ſays he, to be ſtrictly 
this: Whether or no it be the known eſta- 
* bliſhed law of parliament, that the expulſion 
of a member of the houſe of commons of 

XK 2 * itſelf 
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© itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity tobe 
rer elected, that, at ai ſubſequent election, 
: © any votes given-to' him are null and void; 


© and that any other candidate, who, except 
tha petſon expelled, has the greateſt number 
of votes, ought to be the ſitting member. 


 *WaviNG for the preſent. any objection l 
may have to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall 


venture to meet our champion upon his own 


ground ; ; and attempt to ſupport the affir- 
. mative of it, in one of the two ways, by which 
he ſays it can be alone fairly ſupported, * If 
* there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in which the 
© ſpecific diſability is. cleared created, &c, (and 
© we acknowledge there is none) the cuſtom 
© of parliament muſt then. be referred to, and 
© ſome caſe or caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt 
© be produced, with the deciſion of the court 
© upon them.“ Now I aſſert, that this has 
been done. Mr. Walpole's caſe is ſtrictly 
in point, to prove that expulſion creates ab- 
ſolute incapacity of being re- elected. This 
was the clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; 


and was a full declaration, that incapacity was 
the neceſſary conſequence of expulſion. The 


law was as clearly and firmly fixed by this 


reſolution, and is as binding i in every ſubſe- 


quent 
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quent caſe of " expulſion, as if it had been de- 
clared by an expreſs ſtatute, That a mem 


her expelled by a reſolution of the houſe 
« of commons ſhall be deemed incapable of - 


e being re- elected. Whatever doubt then 

there might have been of the law before Mr. 
Walpole's caſe, with reſpect to the full ope- 

ration of a vote of expulſion, there can be 

none now. The deciſion of the houſe upon 
this caſe is ſtrictly in point to prove, that 
expulſion creates abſolute 1 incapacity in law of 

* re-elected. 


Bur incapacity in law in this inſtance 
muſt have the ſame operation and effect with 
incapacity, in law in every other inſtance. 
Now, incapacity of being re- elected implies-- 
in its very terms, that any votes given to the 

incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent election, 
are null and void. This is its neceſſary 

operation, or it has no operation at all. It is 
dor et præterea nibil. We can no more be. 


called upon to prove this propoſition, than 


we can to prove that a dead man is not 
alive, or that twice two are four. When 
the terms are underſtood, the propoſition is 
ſelf evident. | 
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LasTLY, It is in all caſes of election, the 
known and eftabliſhed law of the land, 
grounded upon the cleareſt principles of rea. 
ſon and common ſenſe, that if the votes given 
to one candidate are null. and void, they can- 
n0* be oppoſed to the votes given to another 
candidate. They cannot affect the votes of 
ſuch candidate at all. As they have, on the 
one hand, no poſitive quality to add or eſtab. 
liſh, ſo have they, on the other hand, no ne- 
gative one to ſubtract or deſtroy. They are, 
in a word, a mere non-entity. Such was the 
determination of the houſe of commons in the = 
Malden and Bedford elections; caſes ſtrictly 
in point to the preſent queſtion, as far as they 
are meant to be in point. And to ſay, that, 
they are not in point, in all circumſtances, in 
thoſe particularly which are independent of 
the propoſition which they. are quoted to 
prove, is to ſay no more than that Malden, 


is not Middleſex, nor — Mr. 
Wilkes. 


Lr us ſee then how our proof ſtands. Ex- 
pulſion creates incapacity; incapacity anni- 
hilates any votes given to the incapable per- 
ſon. The votes given to the qualified can- 

Aa 
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didate ſtand upon their on bottom, firm 
and untouched, and can alone have effect. 
This, one would think, would be ſufficient. . 
But we are ſtopped ſhort, and told, that none 
of our precedents come home to che preſtnt 
caſe; and are challenged to produce *a pre- 
*« cedent in all the proceedings of the houfe 
of commons that does come home to it, 
« viz. where an expelled member hat been re- 
© turned again, and another candidate, with an 
inferior number of votes, has been declared: 
the fitting member.” 


 InSTBAD: of a precedent, l inden leave 
to put a caſe; which, I fancy, will be quite 
as deciſive to the preſent point. Suppoſe- 
another Sacheverel, (and every party muſt. 
have its Sacheverel) ſhould, at ſome future 
election, take it into his head to offer him- 
ſelf a candidate for the county of Middleſex... 
He is oppoſed by a candidate, whoſe coat is 
of a different colour; but however of a very 
good colour. The divine has an indifpu- 
table majority ;. nay; the poor layman is ab-- 
ſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, after having. 
had his conſcience well informed by the re- 
verend cafuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, 
duly elected. The whole houſe is in an up- 
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roar, at the apprehenſion. of ſo ſtrange an aps. 
pearance amongſt them. A motion however 
is at length made, that the perſon was inca- 
pable of being elected, that his election there- 
fore is null and void, and that his competitor 
ought to have been returned. No, ſays a. 
great orator, Firſt, ſnew me your law for 
this proceeding. Either produce me a ſta- 


„ tute, in which the ſpecific diſability of a 


6 clergyman is created; or, produce me a 
« precedent where a clergyman has been return- 
« ed, and another candidate, with an inferior. 
„ number of votes, has been declared the ſitting 


© member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch pre- 


cedent to be found. What anſwer then is 


to be given to this demand? The very ſame 


anſwer which I will give to that of Junius: 
That there is more than one precedent in the 
proceedings of the houſe——** where an in- 


„ capable perſon has been returned, and ano- 
„„ ther candidate, with an inferior number of: 


votes, has been declared the ſitting mem- 
„ ber; and that this is the known and eſ- 
„ tabliſhed law, in all caſes of incapacity, 
« from whatever cauſe it may ariſe.” 


I SHALL now therefore beg leave to make. 


a ſight amendment to Junius's ſtate of the 


queſtion, 
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queſtion, the affirmative of which will ther 
tand thus: _ 


46 I is the known and. cftabliſhed law of 
« parliament, that the expulſion of any mem 
eber of the houſe of commons creates in 
him an incapacity. of being re- elected; 
“that any votes given to him at a ſubſe- 
( quent election are, in conſequence of ſuch 
« incapacity, null and void; and that any. 
« other candidate, who, except the perſon. 
« rendered incapable, has the greateſt num- 
4 her of votes, ought to be the ſitting mem 
«> ber. I, | | 


Bur our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſned-. 
Mr. Walpole's caſe muſt have a re- hearing. 
1 * is not poſſible, ſays this writer, to con- 
* ceive a caſe more exactly in point. Mr. 

« 2 pole was expelled, and having a majo- 
rity of votes at the next election, was re- 
turned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, 
a candidate ſet up by the mĩniſtry, petiti- 

* oned the. houſe. that he might be the ſitting, 
member. Thus far the circumſtances. 
1 2 exactly, except that our houſe of 
commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble. 
* of petitioning. The point af law, how- 
1 * eyers. 


: 
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« ever, was the ſame. It came regularly be- 
& fore the houſe, and it was their buſineſs to 
determine upon it. They did determine 
Ait; for _w_ declared Mr.. Taylor not duly 

« olefted. | 


Les EAD of examining the juſtneſs of this. 
repreſentation, I fhall beg leave to oppoſe: 
_ againſt it my own. view of this caſe, in as 
plain a manner and as few words as 1. am, 
able. 


Ir was the known. and eſtabliſhed law of 

_ parliament, when the charge againſt Mr. 
Walpole came before the houſe of commons, 

that they had power to expel, to difable, and 
to render incapable for offences. In virtue: 
of thas n they expelled him. e 


fla they, in the very. vote of expulſion, 
adjudged him, in terms, to be incapable of 
being re- elected, there muſt have been at 
once an end with him. But though the right 
of the houſe, both to expel, and adjudge in- 
capable, was clear and indubitable, it does 
not appear to me, that the full operation and. 
effect of a vote of expulſion fingly was ſo. 
The law in this caſe had. never been ex- 


preſsly. 
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preſsly declared. There had been no event 
to call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble not. 
myſelf with the grammatical meaning of the 
word expulſion, I regard only. its legal 
meaning. This was not, as I think, pra. 
ciſely fixed, The houſe thought proper 
to fix it, and explicitly to declare the full 
conſequences of their former vote, before they 
ſuffered theſe conſequences to take. effect. 
And in this proceeding they acted upon the 
moſt liberal and ſolid principles of equity, 
juſtice and law. What then did.the burgeſ- 
ſes of Lynn collect from the ſeeond vote? 
Their ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it will 
with certainty tell us, that they conſidered it 
as deciſive againſt Mr, Walpole; it will alſo, 
with equal certainty, tell us, that, upon ſup- 
poſition that the law of election ſtood then, 
zz it does now, and that they knew it to ſtand 
thus, they inferred, © that. at a future elec- 
_ Etion, and in caſe of a ſimilar return, the 
_ *houſe would receive the ſame candidate, as. 
_ *qduly elected, whom they had before reject- 
* ed.” They. could infer nothing but this. 


Ir is needleſs. to repeat the circumſtance 
of diſfimilarity- in the preſent caſe, It will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that as the law of 
| paliament, upon which the houſe of com- 
mons 
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mons grounded every ſtep of their proceed 
ings, was clear beyond the reach of doubt, 
ſo neither could the freeholders of Middle. 
ſex be at a loſs to foreſee what muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence of their proceedings 
in oppoſition to it. For upon every return 
of Mr. Wilkes, the. houſe made enquiry, 
whether any votes were given to der other? 
candidate? | 


Rogd could venture for the experiment's- 
ſake, even to give this writer the utmoſt he 
aſks; to allow the moſt perfect ſimilarity: 
throughout in theſe. two caſes; to allow, 
that the law of expulſion was quite as clear 
to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the free- 
holders of Middleſex, It will, I am confi- 
dent, avail his cauſe but little. It will only 
prove, that, the law of election at that time 
was different from the preſent law. It. 
will prove, that, in all caſes of an incapable- 
candidate returned; the law then was, that 
the whole election ſhould be void. But now 
we know-that this is not law. The caſes of. 
Malden and Bedford were, as has been ſeen, . 
determined upon other and more juſt princi- 
ples. And theſe determinations are, I ima- 
gine, ad mitted on, all. ſides, to be law. 


4 . 
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IwWourp willingly draw a veil over the 
remaining part of this paper. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing, it is painful, to ſee men of parts and 
ability, giving into the moſt unworthy arti- 
fices, and deſcending ſo much below their 
true line of character. But if they are not 
the dupes of their ſophiſtry, (which is hard- 
y to be conceived) let them conſider that 
they are ſomething much worſe. 


Tux deareſt intereſts of this country are 
its laws and its conſtitution. Againſt every 
attack upon theſe, there will, I hope, be al- 
ways found amongſt us the firmeſt ſpirit of* 

reſſtance; ſuperior to the united efforts of 
faction and ambition. For ambition, though 
it does not always take the lead of faction, 
uill be ſure in the end to make the moſt fa- 
tal advantage of it, and draw it to its on 
purpoſes. But, I truſt, our day of trial is 
yet far off; and there is a fund of good ! ſenſe i in 
this country, which cannot long be deceived, by 
the arts either of falſe reaſoning or . pa- 
triotiſm. : | 


LET. 
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LET TAE R XX. 


TO THE -PRINTER OF THE FUBLic 
ADVERTISER 


$1.2, 8. 4ugaft, 1769. 


T HE gentleman, who ha 
publiſhed an anſwer to Sir William Mere- 
dith's pamphlet, having honoured me with a 
poſtſcript of ſix quarto pages, which he mo- 
derately calls, beſtowing a very few words 
upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, 
refuſe him a reply. The form and magnitude 
- of a quarto impoſes upen the mind ; and men, 
who are unequal to the labour of diſcuſſing 
an intricate argument, or wiſh to avoid it, 
are willing enough to ſuppoſe, that much has 
been proved, becauſe much has been ſaid. 
Mine, I confeſs, are humble labours. 1 do 
not preſume to inſtruct the learned, but ſim- 
-ply to inform the body of the people; and 1 
prefer that channel of conveyance, which is 
likely to ſpread. fartheſt among them. The 
. advocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write 
for fame, and to flatter themſelves, that the 


-fize of theirworks will make them immortal. 
an | hey 


They pile up reluctant quarto upon ſolid 
folio, as if their labours, becauſe they are 
gigantic, could contend with .truth and 
heaven. 


Tux writer of the volume in queſtion 
meets me upon my own ground, He ac- 
knowledges there is no ſtatute, by which the 
ſpecifick diſability we ſpeak of is created, but 
he affirms, that the · cuſtom of parliament has 
been referred to, and that a caſeſtrictly in point 
has been produced, with the deciſion of the 
court upon it. I thank him for coming ſo 
fairly to the point. He afferts, that the caſe 
of Mr. Walpole is ſtrictly in point to prove 
that expulſion.creates an abſolute incapacity 
of being re- elected; and for this purpoſe he 
refers generally to the firſt vote of the houſe 
upon that occaſion, without venturing to re- 
cite the vote itſelf, The unfair, diſingenuous 
artifice of adopting that part of a precedent, 
which ſeems to.ſuit his purpoſe, and omitting 
the remainder, deſerves.ſome pity, but cannot 
excite my reſentment. He takes advantage 
eagerly of the firſt reſolution, by which Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity is declared; but as to 
the two following, by which the candidate 
with the fewelt - votes was declared not 

0 duly 


— 
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& duly elected,“ and the election itſelf va- 


cated, I dare fay he would be well fatisfied, 
if they were for ever blotted out'ofithe jour- 
nals of the houſe of commons. In fair ar- 
gument, no part of a precedent ſhould be ad- 
- mitted, unleſs the whole of it be given to us 
together. The author has divided his pre- 
-cedent, for he knew, that, taken together, it 
produced a conſequence directly the reverſe 


of that, which he endeavours to draw from a 


vote of expulſion. But what will this honeſt 
perſon ſay, if I take him at his word, and de- 

monſtrate to him, that the houſe of commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's inca- 


pacity upon his expulſion only? What ſub- 


terfuge will then remain? 


Ler it be remembered that we are ſpeak- 


ing of the intention of men, who lived more 


than half a century ago, and that ſuch in- 
.tention can only be collected from their words 
and actions, as they are delivered to us upon 
record, To prove their deſigns by a ſuppo- 
ſition of what they would have done, oppoſed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and 
impertinence. The vote, by which Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity was declared, is thus ex- 


| preſſed, 8 on hat Robert Walpole, Eſq; ha- 


« ving 


S 
_—_—— a Kt * clin. 
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« ving been this ſeſſion of parliament com- 
© mitted a priſoner to the Tower, and ex- 
&« pelled this houſe for a breach of truſt in the 
execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
_ Eruption when ſecretary at war, was and is 
L incapable of being elected a member to ſerve 
© in this preſent parliament. *” Now, Sir, 


to my underſtanding, no propoſition of this 
kind can be more evident, than that the houſe 


of commons, by this very vote, themſelves 
underſtood, and meant to declare, that Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the crimes 
he had committed, not from the puniſhment 
the houſe annexed to them. "The high breach 
of truſt, the notorious corruption are ſtated 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do not tell us 
thathe was incapable becauſe he was expelled, 

but becauſe he hadbeen guilty of ſuch offences 
as juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat i in 


It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a ele 
quarto, called The caſe of the laſt election for the county of Mid- 
dlifex conſidered, has the impudence to recite this very vote, in 
the following terms, vide page 11, Reſolved, that Robert 
« Walpole, Eſq ; having been that ſeſſion of parliament ex- 
* pelled the houſe, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to ſerve in the preſent parliament.” There can» 
not be a ſtronger poſitive proof of the treachery of the com- 


piler, nor a ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced 
that the vote, if truly recited, would overturn his whole ar- 


gument, a 
. . parliament. 
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parliament, If they had intended to fix the 
diſability upon his expulſion alone, the men- 
tion of his crimes in the ſame vote would 
have been highly improper. It could only 


perplex the minds of the electors, who, if 
they collected any thing from ſo confuſed a a 


declaration of the law of parliament, muſt 


have concluded that their repreſentative had 


been declared incapable becauſe he was highly 
guilty, not becauſe he had been puniſhed. 
But even admitting them to have underſtood 
it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from the 
very terms of the vote, have united the idea 
of his being ſent to the Tower with that of 
his expulſion, and conſidered his incapacity 
as the joint effect of both !. | 


I Do 

* ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
Is ADVERTISER, 

6 IR, „ 22. _ 1771s 


V E R v early 3 in the debate upon the 
"#eeifion of the Middleſex election, it was obſerved by Junius, 
that the houſe of commons had notonly exceeded their boaſted 
precedent of the expulſion and ſubſequent incapacitation of 
Mr, Walpole, but that they had noteven adhered to it ſtricty 
as far as it went. After convicting Mr. Dy ſon of giving a falſe 
quotation from the ſournals, and having explained the purpoſe, 
which that contemptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he pro- 
cee ds to ſtate the vote itſelf, by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed 
incapacity was declared, viz.— © Reſolved, that Robert Wal- 


pole, Eſq; been this ſeſſion of parliament committed 
&« a pris 


_—_ et G28 
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do not mean to give an opinion upon the 
juſtice of the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons with regard to Mr, Walpole ; but 
L 2 . Cer tainly, 


« a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for a high 
« breach of truſt in the execution of his office, and notorious 
« corruption when ſecretary at war, was and is incapable of 
being elected a member to ſerve in this preſent parliament ;* 
—and then obſerves that, from the terms of the vote, we 
have no right to annex the incapacitation to the expulſion only, 
for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe equally from 
the expulſion and the commitment to the Tower, I believe, 
Sir, no man, who knows any thing of Dialecties, or who un- 
derſtands Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this 
conſſruction. But Junius has a great authority to ſupport 
| him, which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I acciden» 
tally met with this morning in the .courſe of my reading. It 
contains an admonition, which cannot be repeated too often. 
Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract upon the rights of the 


people, after reciting the votes of the convention of the 28. 
of January 1689, via.“ That King James the ſecond, hav- 


ing endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitutionof this kingdom 
by breakany the original contract between King and people, 
© and by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons having 
< violated the fundamental laws, and having withdeawn him» 
« {elf out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the | 

« &c.” — makes this obſervation upon it. The word 46. 
© Jicated relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his 
© deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have been wholly 
in vain.” And that there might be no pretence for cons 


fining the abdication merely to the withdrawing, Lord Sommers 


farther obſerves, that King James, by refuſing to govern us ac- 
cording to that — each 
* title do it. 

* 
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_ certainly, if Ladmitted their cenſuretobewell 
founded, I could no way avoid agreeing with 
them in the conſequence they. drew from it. 
I could never have a doubt, in law or reaſon, 
that 


Ir Funiui's conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr. Walpole 
be now admitted, (and indeed I canriot comprehend how it 
can honeſtly be diſputed) the advocates of the houſe of com- 
mons muſt either give up their precedent entirely, or be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of maintaining one of the groſſeſt ab- 
ſurdities imaginable, viz. That a commitment to the 
% Tower js a conſtituent part of, and contributes half at 
& leaſt to the incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it.” 


Ivy not make you any excuſe for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention of the public to the deciſion of the Mid- 
dleſex election. The more I conſider it, the more I am con- 
vinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly injurious to the rights 
of the people; but that, as a precedent, it is one of the moſt 
dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to 
come after us. Yet I am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily 
believe the majority of the houſe of commons, when they 
| paſſed this dangerous vote, neither underflood the queſtion, 
nor knew the conſequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were rather deſpicable, than criminal, in the extreme, 
One effect they certainly did not foreſee. They are now re- 
duced to ſuch a ſituation, that if a member of the preſent houſe 
of commons were to conduct himſelf ever ſoimproperly, and 
in reality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtituents with a 
mark of diſgrace, they would not dare to expel him ; becauſe 
they know that the people, in order to try again the great 
queſtion of right, or to thwart an odious houſe of commons, 
would probably overlook his immediate unworthineſs, and 
return the ſame perſon to parliament —But, in time, the 

precedent will gain ſtrength. A future houſe of commons 


will 
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that a man, convicted of a high breach of 
truſt, and of a notorious corruption, in the 
execution of a public office, was and ought to 
be incapable of fitting in the ſame parliament, 
Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, 
I ſhould have wiſhed that the incapacity de- 
clared by it could legally have been continued 
for ever. 


Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argu- 
ment returns. The houſe of commons, upon 
the face of their proceedings, had the ſtrong- 
eſt motives to declare Mr. Walpole incapable 
of being re- elected. They thought ſuch a 
man unworthy to ſit among them; To that 
point they proceeded no farther; for they 
reſpected the rights of the people, while they 
aſſerted their own. They did not infer, from 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent 
was duly elected; on the contrary, they de- 
elared Mr, Taylor Not duly elected, and 
the eleCtion itfelf void. 


will have no ſuch apprehenſions, conſequently will not ſcruple 

to follow a precedent, which they did not eſtabliſh, The 

Miſer himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion; 

but his heir ſucceeds him of courſe, and takes poſſeſſion with- 

out cenſure, No man expects bim to make reſtitution, and, 

no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the eſtate, 
PHILO JUNIUS 
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Sven, however, is the precedent, which 
my honeſt friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point 
to prove, that expulſion. of itſelf creates an 
incapacity of being elected. If it had been 
| fo, the preſent houſe of commons ſhould at 

leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before 
them, and ſhould have ſtated to us, in the 
| ſame vote, the crimes for which they ex- 
pelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas they reſolve 
ſimply, that, having been expelled, he 
eas and is incapable.” In this proceeding 
I am authorized to affirm, they have nei- 
ther ſtatute, nor cuſtom, nor reaſon, nor one 
ſingle precedent to ſupport them. On the 
other ſide, there is indeed a precedent fo 
ſtrongly in point, that all the inchanted 
caſtles of miniſterial magic fall before it. In 
the year 1698, (a period which the rankeſt 
Tory dare not except againſt) Mr. Wollaſ- 
ton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted 
to take his ſeat in the ſame parliament. The 
miniſtry have precluded themſelves from all 
objections drawn from the cauſe of his ex- 
pulſion, for they affirm abſolutely, that ex- 
pulſion of it{elf creates the diſability. Now, 
Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood aſſert, 
and impudence deny—here ſtands the pre- 
Feilen, 


*. 
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cedent, a land- mark to direct us through a 
troubled ſea of controverſy, . and 


unremoved. 


Inv dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſ- 
ſion of this point, becauſe, in my opinion, 

it comprehends the whole queſtion. The 
reſt is unworthy of notice. We are enquir- 
ing whether incapacity be or be not created 
by expulſion. In the caſes of Bedford and 
Malden, the incapacity of the perſons return 
ed, was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But, really, 
Sir, my honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as 
unfavourable to him as his facts. He well 
knows that the clergy, beſides that they are 
repreſented in common with their fellow - 
ſubjects, have alſo a ſeparate parliament of 
their own ;——that their incapacity to ſit in 
the houſe of commons has been confirmed by 
repeated deciſions of the houſe, and that the 
law of. parliament, declared by thoſe deci- 
ſions, has been for above two centuries noto- 
rious and undifguted. The author is cer-- 
tainly at liberty to fancy caſes, and make- 
whatever compariſons he thinks proper; his 
 bppoſitions ſtill continue as diftant from 
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fact, as his wild diſcourſes are from ſolid ar- 
gument. 


Tux concluſion af his book is candid to 
extreme, He offers to grant me al} I deſire, 
He thinks he may ſafely admit that the caſe 


of Mr. Walpole makes directly againſt him, 


for it ſeems he has one grand ſolution in petto 
for all difficulties. V, ſays he, I were to allow 
all this, it will only Þrove, that the law of elec- 


tion was different, in Queen Anne's time, from 
what it is at * 


Tris indeed is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in 
fact, but I never expected to ſee it ſo formally 
declared. What can he mean? does he aſ- 
ſume this language to ſatisfy the doubts of 
the people, or does he mean to rouſe their in- 
dignation; are the miniſtry daring enough 
to affirm, that the houſe of commons have 2 
right to make and unmake the law of par- 
liament at their pleaſure? - Does the law 
of parliament, which we are fo often told is 
the law of the land; —does the common 
right of every ſubject of the realm depend 
upon an arbitrary Capticious vote of one 
branch 
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branch of the legiſlature ?—The voice of 
truth and reaſon muſt be ſilent. 


Tu miniſtry tell us plainly that this is no 
longer a queſtion of right, but of powerand 
force alone. What was law yeſterday is not 
law to-day: and now it ſeems we have no 
better rule to live by than the temporary diſ- 
cretion and fluctuating integrity of the houſe 
of commons. 


PRoFEssIONs of patriotiſm are become 
ſtale and ridiculous. For my own part, I 
claim no merit from endeavouring to do. a 
ſervice to my fellow - ſubjects. I have done 
it to the beſt of my underſtanding; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other 
men, my conſcience is ſatisfied. What re- 
mains to be done concerns the collective bo- 
dy of the people. They are now to deter- 
mine for themſelves, whether they will firm- 
ly and conſtitutionally aſſert their rights; or 
make an humble, flaviſh ſurrender of them at 
the feet of the miniſtry. To a generous mind 
there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 
anceſtors to preſerve entire theſe rights, 
which they have delivered to our care: we 
owe it to our poſterity, not to ſuffer their 
deareſt 
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deareſt inheritance to be deſtroyed. But if it 
were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of theſe 
| facred claims, there is yet an obligation bind- 
ing upon ourſelves, from which nothing can 


acquit us,—a perſonal intereſt, which we 


cannot ſurrender. To alienate evenourown 
rights, would be a crime as much more enor- 
mous than ſuicide, as a life of ci ſecurity 
and freedom is ſuperior to a bare exiſtence; 
and if life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcorn- 
fully reject the nobleſt part of the gift, if we 
conſent to ſurrender that certain rule of liy- 
ing, without which the condition of human. 
nature is not only miſerable, but contemp- 


tible. JUNIUsS. 


LETTER XX: 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 22. Auguſt, 1769. 


5 I MusrT beg of you to print 2 
few lines, in explanation of ſome paſſages in 
my laſt letter, which I ſee have been miſun- 
derſtood. 


1. WHEN 


JUNIUS. * 
r. Wren I ſaid, that the houſe of com- 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's 


incapacity on his expulſion only, I meant no 
more than to deny the general propoſition, 
that expulſion alone creates. the incapacity. 
If there be any thing ambiguous in the ex- 
preſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſaying, 
that, in my opinion, expulſion neither cre- 
ates, nor in any part contributes to create the 
incapacity in queſtion. 


2. I CAREFULLY ide entering into the 
merits of Mr. Walpole's caſe, I did not en- 
quire, whether the houſe of commons acted 


juſtly, or whether they truly declared the law 


of parliament. My remarks went 'only to 
their apparent meaning and intention, as it 
ſtands declared in their own reſolution, 


3. I ngveR meant to affirm, that a com- 

mitment to the Tower created a diſqualifica- 
tion, On the contrary, I conſidered that 
idea as an abſurdity, into which the miniſtry 
muſt inevitably fall, if they reaſoned right 
upon their own principles. 


Tux caſe of Mr, Wollaſton 8 for 


itſelf, The aſſert that eapulſun alone 
ereates 
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creates an abſolute, complete incapacity to 
be re-elected to fit in the fame parliament, 
This propoſition they have uniformly main- 
tained, without apy condition or modifica- 
tion whatſoever, Mr. Wollaſton was ex- 
pelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his 
ſeat in the ſame parliament. !] leave it to the 
public to determine, whether this be a plain 

matter of fact, or mere nonſenſe or decla- 


mation. J U NIUS. 


- LE T XXII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. | 
4. Sept. 1769. 
ArGumanT azainſt FAcT; or, A new 
_ ſyſtem of political Logic, by which the 
miniſtry have demonſtrated, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of their friends, that expulſion 
alone creates a complete incapacity to be 
re- elected; alias, that a ſubject of this 
realm may be robbed of his common right, 
by a vote of the houſe of commons. 


FIRST FACT. 
„ ellaflon, in 1698, was 
exp elled, re-elefted, and admitted to take his 


eat. 


2 ARGU- 
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AROGCUMENT. 
As this cannot conveniently be recon- 
ciled with our general propoſition, it may be 
neceſſary to ſhift our ground, and look back 
to the cauſe of Mr. Wollaſton's expulſion. 
From thence it will appear clearly that, al- 
though he was expelled, he had not ren- 
« dered himſelf a culprit too ignominious to 
* ſit in parliament, and that having reſigned 
his employment, he was no longer inca- 
« nacitated by law.” Vide Serious Cenſidera- 
tions, page 23. Or thus, The houſe, 
* ſomewhat inaccurately, uſed the word Ex- 
„ PELLED; they ſhould have called it A Mo- 
* TION.” Vide Mungo s caſe conſidered, page 
11. Or in ſhort, if theſe arguments ſhould 
be thought inſufficient, we may fairly deny 
the fact, For example; © I affirm that he 
was not re- elected. The ſame Mr, Wol- 
* laſton, who was expelled, was not again 
elected. The ſame individual, if you 
** pleaſe, walked into the houſe, and took his 
* ſeat there, but the ſame perſon in law was 
not admitted a member of that parliament, 
* from which he had been diſcarded.” Vide 
Letter to Funius, page 12. Yn 
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SECOND Facr. 


Mr. 2 alpole having been committed to tho 
Tower, and expelled for a high breach of truſ 
-and notorious corruption in a public office, was 


declared incapable, &c. 


ARGUMENT. 
From the terms of this vote, nothing can 
be more evident than that the houſe of com- 
mons meant to fix the incapacity upon the 
puniſhment, and not upon the crime; but 
left it ſhould appear in a different light to 
weak, uninformed perſons, it may be adyiſe- - 
able to gut the reſolution, and give it to the 
public, with all poſſible ſolemnity, in the 
following terms, viz. © Refolved, that Ro- 
bert Walpole, Eſq; having been that ſeſ- 
* ſion of parliament expelled the houſe, was 
< and is incapable of being elected member 
< to ſerve in that preſent parliament.” ide 
Mungo, on the uſe of quotations, page 11. 


N. B. TRE author of the anſwer to Sir 
William Meredith ſeems to have made uſe of 
Mungo's quotation, for in page 18, he aſſures 
us, That the declaratory vote of the 17th 
< of February, 1709, Was indeed a literal 
6 copy 
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* copy of the reſolution of the houſe in Mr. 
. Walpole ease. 


| TRHIRD FAc r. 
His opponent, Mr. Taylor, having the ſmal- 
beſt number of votes at the next election, was do- 
clared NOT DULY ELECTED. 


ARGUMENT. 

'Trrs fact we conſider as directly in point 
to prove that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the 
fitting member; for the following reaſons. 
„The burgeſſes of Lynn could draw no 
* other inference from this refolution, but 
© this, that at a future election, and in caſe 
« of a ſimilar return, the houſe would re- 
“ ceive the fame candidate as duly elected, 
* whom they had before rejected. Vide Po/t- 
ſcript to Junius, p. 37. Or thus: © This 
their refolution leaves no room to doubt 
* what part they would have taken, if, upon 
* a ſubſequent re-eletion of Mr. Walpole, 
there had been any other candidate in com- 
e petition with him. For, by their vote, 
© they could have no other intention than to 
admit ſuch other candidate.” Vide Mun- 


g0's caſe conſidered, p. 39. Or take it in 


this re burgeſles of Lynn having, 


in 
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in defiance of the houſe, retorted upon them 
a perſon, whom they had branded with the 
moſt ignominious marks of their diſpleaſure, 
were thereby ſo well intitled to favour and 
indulgence, that the houſe could do no leſs 
than rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted 
in him, in order that the burgeſſes might be 
appriſed of the law of parliament ; which 
law the houſe took a very direct way of ex- 
plaining to them, by reſolving that the can- 
didate with the feweſt votes was not duly 
elected: And was not this much more 
© equitable, more in the ſpirit of that equal 
ce and ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of 
5 all law, than if they had violently adhered 
<« to the ſtrict maxims of law? Vide Serious 
Conſiderations, p. 33 and 34. And if the 
<& preſent houſe of commons had choſen to 
„follow the ſpirit of this reſolution, they 
< would have received and eſtabliſhed the 
c candidate with the feweſt votes. Vide Au- 
„ fwer to Sir W. M. p. 18. 


PERMIT me now, Sir, to ſhew you that 
the worthy Dr. Blackſtone ſometimes con- 
tradicts the miniſtry as well as himſelf. The 
Speech without doors aſſerts, page 9, that 


<< the legal effect of an incapacity, founded 
8 e on 
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on a judicial determination of a complete 
6 court, is preciſely the ſame as that of an 
« incapacity created by act of parliament.” 
Now for the DoCtor.—The law and the opi- 
mon of the judge are not always convertible 
terms, or one and the ſame thing; ſince it ſame- 
times may happen that the judge may miſtake 
the law. Commentaries, Vol. I. p. 71. 


Tux anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, page 
23, © That the returning officer is not a ju- 
« gicial, but a purely miniſterial officer. His 
« return is no judicial act. At 'em again, 
Doctor. The Sheriff, in his judicial capacity 
is to hear and determine cauſes of 40 ſhillings 
value and under in his county court, He has 
alſo a judicial power in divers other civil caſes. 
He is likewiſe to decide the elections of knights © 
of the ſhire ( ſubject to the control of the houſe 
of commons), to judge of the qualification of 
voters, and to return ſuch as he ſhall DETER= 
MINE fo be duly elected. Vide Commentaries, 


page 332. Vol. I. 


Wuar concluſion ſhall we draw from 
ſuch facts, and ſuch arguments, ſuch contra- 
_ ditions? I cannot expreſs my opinion of the 
preſent miniſtry more exactly than in the 
Vor. „ M words 
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words of Sir Richard Steele, that we are 
** governed by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe ſol- 
* ly takes away all dignity from diſtreſs, and 
makes even calamity ridiculous,” _ 
PHILO JUNILUsS 


LETTER XXIIL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
MY LO RD, h 10. Sept. 1769. 
Yo U are ſo little accuſtom- 


ed to receive any. marks of reſpect or efteem 
from the public, that if, in the following 
lines a compliment or ex preſſion of applauſe 
Thould eſcape me, I fear you would conſider 
it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed character, 
and perhaps an inſult to your underſtanding. 
Yau have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may 
judge from your reſentments. Cautious 
therefore of giving offence, where you have 
ſo little deſerved it, I ſball leave the illuſtra- 
tion of your virtues to other hands, Your 
friends have a privilege to play upon the eaſi- 
neſs of your temper, or poſſibly they are better 
acquainted with your good qualities than lam. 
5 Vou 
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You have done good by ſtealth. The reſt is 
upon record. Vou have ſtill left ample room 

for ſpeculation, when panegyrie is echauſted. 


You are indeed a very conſiderahle man. 
The higheſt rank; —- a ſplendid fortune; 
and a name, glorious till it was yours, were 
ſufficient to have ſupported you with meaner 
abilities than I think you poſſeſs. From the 

firſt you derive a eonſtitutional claim to re- 
ſpect; from the ſecond, a natural extenſive 
authority the laſt created a partial expec- 
tation of hereditary virtues. The uſe you 
have made of theſe uncommon advantages 
might have been more honourable to yourſelf, 
but could not be more inſtructive to man- 
kind. We may trace it in the veneration of 
your country, the chaice of your friends, and 
in the accompliſhment of every ſanguine 
hope, which the public might have conceiv- 

ed from the illuſtrious name of Ruſſel. 


Tux eminence of your ſtation gave you 4 
commanding proſpect of your duty, The 
road, which led to honqur, was open ta 
your view. You cauld not loſe it by miſ- 
take, and you had no temptation to depart 
from it by deſigu. Compare the natural dig- 

M 2 nity 
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nity and importance of the higheſt peer of 
England ;—the noble independence, which 
he might have maintained in parliament, and 
the real intereſt and reſpect, which he might 
- have acquired, not only in parliament, but 
through the whole kingdom; compare theſe 
glorious diſtinctions with the ambition of 
holding a ſhare in government, the emolu- 
ments of a place, the fale of a borough, or 
the purchaſe of a corporation; and though 
you may not regret the virtues, which create 
reſpect, you may ſee with anguiſh, how 
much real importance and authority you have 
loſt. Conſider the character of an indepen- 
dent virtuous Duke of Bedford ; imagine 
what he might be in this country, then re- 
flect one moment upon what you are. If it 
be poſſible for me to withdraw my attention 
from the fact, I will tell you in theory what 
ſuch a man n might be. 


Coxscious of his own weight and import- _ 
ance, his conduct in parliament would be 
directed by nothing but the conſtitutional 
duty of a peer. He would conſider himſelf 
as a guardian of the laws. Willing to ſup- 
port the juſt meaſures of government, but 


determined to obſerve the conduct of the mi- 
niſter 
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niſter with ſuſpicion, he would oppoſe the 
violence of faction with as much firmneſs, 
as the encroachments of prerogative. He 
would be as little capable of bargaining with 
the miniſter for places for himſelf, or his de- 
pendants, as of deſcending to mix himſelf in 
the intrigues of oppoſition, Whenever an 
important queſtion called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be heard, by the moſt 
profligate miniſter, with deferenceand reſpect, 
His authority would either ſanctify or diſ- 
grace the meaſures of government.—The 
people would look up to him as to their pro- 
tector, and a virtuous prince would have one 
| honeſt man in his dominions, in whoſe in- 
tegrity and judgment he might ſafely con- 
hde. * If jr ſhould be the will of providence 
to aſſlict him with a domeſtic misfortune, he 
would ſubmit to the ſtroke, with feeling, 
but not without dignity, He would conſider 
the people as his chiidren, and receive a ge- 
nerous heart-felt conſolation, in the ſympa- 
thing tears, and bleiings of his country. 


Your Grace may probably diſcover ſome- 
thing more intelligible in the negative part of 


* The Duke lately loſt his only ſon, by a fall from his 


horſe, — 
| M 3 this - 
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this illuſtrious character. The man I have 
deſcribed would never proſtitute his dignity 
in parliament by an indecent violence either 
in oppoſing or defending a. miniſter, He 


would not at one moment.rancorouſly perſe- 


cute, at.another baſely cringe to the favourite 


of his Sovereign. After outraging the royal 


dignity with peremptory. conditions, little 


| ſhort of menace and hoſtility, he would ne- 


ver deſcend ta the humility of ſoliciting an 
interview“ with the favourite, and of offer- 
ing to recover, at any price, the honour of 
his friendſhip. Though deceived perhaps in 


his youth, he would not, through the courſe 


of a long life, have invariably choſen his 


friends from among the moſt profligate of 


mankind, His own honour would have for- 
bidden him from mixing his private pleaſures 


or converſation with jockeys, gameſters, 


blaſphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much leſs would 
he have ſubmitted to the diſhoneſt neceſſity 
of engaging in the intereſt and intrigues of 
his dependants, of ſupplying their vices, or 


At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe of thelte 
Lord Eglintoun, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was de- 


| termined never to have any. canneQion with a man, who. 


kad — betrayed him. 
rel iev- 
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relieving their beggary, at the expence of his 
country. He would not have betrayed ſuch 
ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the conſtitu- 
tion, as openly to avow, in a court of juſtice, 
the * purchaſe and ſale of a borough. He 
would not have thought it conſiſtent with- 
his rank in the ftate, or even with his perſo- 

nal importance, to be the little tyrant of a. 
little corporation +, He would never have 
been inſulted with virtues, which he had la- 
boured to extinguiſh, nor ſuffered the diſ- 
grace of a mortifying defeat, which has made 
him ridiculous and contemptible, even to the- 
few by whom he was not deteſted.—I reve- 
rence the afflictions of a good man,——his ſor- 
rows are ſacred. But how can we take part in. 

the diſtreſſes of a man, whom we can neither 
loye nor eſteem; or feel for a calamity of 
which he himſelf is inſenſible? Where was 
the father's heart, when he could look for, 
or find an immediate conſolation for the loſs 
In an anſwer-in Chancery, in a-ſvit againſt-him to re- 
cover a large ſam. paid him by a perſon, whom he had un- 
dertaken to return to parliament, for one of his Grace's 
boroughs, He was compelled to repay the money, | 
+ Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in ſuch contempt: 
and deteſtation, that, in order to deliver themſelves from him, 
they admitted a great number of ſtrangers to the freedom, To 


make his defeat truly ridiculous, be tried his whole ſtrength. 
yunſt Mr, Herne, and was beaten upon his own ground. 
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of an only fon, in conſultations and bar- 
gains for a place at court, and even in the 
miſery of balloting at the India houſe! 


 ApmiTTING then that you have miſtaken 
or deſerted thoſe honourable principles, which 


_ ought to have directed your conduct; admit- | 


ting that you have as little claim to private 
affection as to public eſteem, let us fee with 
what abilities, with what degree of judgment 
you have carried your own ſyſtem into execu- 
tion. A great man, in the ſucceſs and even 
in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a reſ- 
cue from contempt. Your Grace is every 
way unfortunate, Yet I will not look back to 
thoſe ridiculous ſcenes, by which in your 
earlier days, you thought it an honour to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed *; the recorded ſtripes, the 
public infamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr, 


Mr. Heſton Homphrey, a country Attorney, horſewhip- 
ped the Duke, with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and perſeverance, 
on the courſe at Litchfield. Rigby and Lord Trentbam were 
alſo cudgelled in a moſt exemplary manner, This gave riſe | 
to the foilowing tory : When the late King heard that 
Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a drubbing, his 
& Majeſty, who had never received that kind of chaſtiſement, 
« was pleaſcd to 2k Lord Cheſterfield the meaning of the 
© word. —Sir, ſays Lord Cheſterfield, the meaning of the 
« word—but here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is bet- 
(© ter able to explain it to your Majeſty than J am.“ 


Rigby's 


Rigby's fortitude. Theſe events undoubtedly 
left an impreſſion, though not upon your 
mind. To ſuch a mind, it may perhaps be 
a pleaſure to reflect, that there is hardly a cor- 
ner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, ex- 
cept France, in which, at one time or other, 
your valuable life has not been in danger. 
Amiable man ! we fee and acknowledge the 
protection of Providence, by which you have 
ſo often eſcaped the perſonal deteſtation of 
your fellow- ſubjects, and are ſtill reſerved for 
the public juſtice of your country, 


Your hiſtory begins to be important at 
that auſpicious period, at which you werede- 
puted to repreſent the Earl of Bute, at the 
court of Verſailles. It was an honourable 
office, and executed with the ſame ſpirit, with 
which it was accepted. Your patrons want- 
ed an - ambaſſador, who would ſubmit to 
make conceſſions, without daring to inſiſt 
upon any honourable condition for his Sov 
vereign, Their buſineſs required a man, 
who had as little feeling for his own dignity 
as for the welfare of his country ; and they 
found him in the firſt rank of the nobility. 
Belleiſle, Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, the Fiſhery, and the Havanna, 

are 


are glorious monuments of your Grace's ta- 
lents for negotiation, My Lord, we are 
too well acquainted with your pecuniary 
character, to think it poſſible that fo many 
public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, with. 
out ſome private compenſations. Your con- 
duct carries with it an internal evidence, be- 
yond all the legal proofs of a court of juſtice, 
Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont was 
alarmed “. He ſaw and felt his own diſho- 
nour in correſponding with you; and there 
certainly was a moment, at which he meant 
to have reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy pre- 
vailed over his faculties, and carried all ſenſe 
and memory away with it, 


I wiLL not pretend to ſpecify the fecret 
terms on which you were invited to ſupport 
an + adminiſtration which Lord Bute pre- 
tended to leave in full poſſeſſion of their mi- 
niſterial authority, and perfectly maſters ot 
themſelves, He was not of a temper to relin- 


This man, notwithſtanding his pride and tory prindi- 
Bre had ſome Engliſh ſtuff in him. Upon an officiel 

ter he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, the Duke deſired to 
de recalled, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that! Lord 
Bute could appeaſe him. 


4, Mr.. Greoville, Lord Halifax, and Lord. Egremont 
quiſh 
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quiſh power, though he retired from em- 
ployment. Stipulations were certainly made 
between your Grace and him, and certainly 
violated, After two years ſubmiſſion, you 
thought you. had collected a ſtrength ſuffici- 
ent to controul his influence,.and that it was. 
your turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you had. 
been a ſlave, When you found yourſelf miſ- 

taken in your opinion of your gracious Maſ 

ter's firmneſs, diſappointment got the better 
of all your humble diſcretion, and carried: 
you to an excels of outrage to his perſon, as 
diſtant from true ſpirit, as from all decency 
and reſpect *,, After robbing him of the 
rights of a King, you would not permit him. 
to preſerve the honour of a gentleman. It. 
was then Lord Weymouth was nominated. 
to Ireland, and diſpatched (we well remem-. 
ber with- what indecent hurry) to plunder- 
the treaſury of the firſt fruits of an employ- 
ment which you well knew he was never to: 
execute +. 

o The minifiry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowa-- 
ger out of the regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined to. 
diſmiſs them. Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded: 

| an audience of the —, reproached him in plain terme, 


with his duplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, treachery, and hypo- 


criſy, — repeatedly gave him the hey and left him in con- 
vulfions. 


tec tree houland pound for nne 
Pze money. 
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THis ſudden declaration of war againſt 
the favourite might have given you a mo- 
mentary merit with the public, if it had 
either been adopted upon principle, or main- 
tained with reſolution. Without looking back 
to all your former ſervility, we need only ob- 
ſerve your ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon 
what motives you acted. Apparently united 
with Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord 
| Rockingham's feeble adminiſtration ſhould 
diſſolve in its own weakneſs. —The moment 
their diſmiſſion was ſuſpected, the moment 
you perceived that another ſyſtem was adopted 
in the cloſet, you thought it no diſgrace to 
return to your former dependance, and ſolicit 
once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. You 
begged an interview, at which he had ſpirit 
enough to treat you with contempt. 


Ir would now be of little uſe to point out, 
by what a train of weak, injudicious meaſures, 
it became neceſſary, or was thought ſo, to call 
you back to a ſhare in the adminittration *, 
The friends, whom you did not in the lai 


When Earl Gower was appointed Preſident of the coun- 
cil, the King, with his uſual ſincerity, aſſured him, that he 

had not had one happy moment, ſince the Duke of Bedford 
left him. | f 
OY inſtance 
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inſtance deſert, were not of a character to add 
ſtrength or credit to government; and at that 
time your alliance with the Duke of Grafton 
was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen, We muſt 
look for other ſtipulations, to account for that 
ſudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three 
of your dependants * (whoſe characters, I 
think, cannot be leſs reſpected than they are) 
\ where advanced to offices, through which you 
might again controul the miniſter, and pro- 
bably engroſs the whole direction of affairs. 


Tux poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now 
once more within your reach. The meaſures 
you have taken to obtain and confirm it, are 
too groſs to eſcape the eyes of a diſcerning 
judicious prince. His palace is beſieged; the 
lines of circumvallation are drawing round 
him; and unleſs he finds a reſource in his 
own activity, or in the attachment of the real 
friends of his family, the beſt of princes muſt 
ſubmit to the confinement of a ſtate priſoner, 
until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs for- 
tunate event ſhall raiſe the ſiege. For the 
preſent, you may ſafely reſume that ſtile of 
inſult and menace, which even a private gen- 


Lord Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich, 
| tleman 
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tleman cannot ſubmit to hear without being . 
contemptible. Mr, Mackenzie's hiſtory is 
not yet forgotten, and you may find precedents 
enough of the mode, in which an imperioug 
ſubject may ſignify his pleaſure to his Sove- 
reign. Where will this gracious monarch 
look for aſſiſtance, when the wretched Grafton 
could forget his obligations to his maſter, and 
-deſert him for a hollow alliance with juch a | 
man as the Duke of Bedford! 


LE us conſider you, then, as arrived at 
the ſummit of worldly greatneſs: let us ſup · 
poſe, that all your plans of avarice and am- 
bition are accompliſhed, and your moſt ſan- 

guine wiſhes gratified in the fear, as well as 

the hatred of the people: Can age itſelf for- 
get that you are now in the laſt act of life? 
Can grey hairs make folly venerable? and is 
there no period to be reſerved for meditation 
and retirement? For ſhame! my Lord: 
let it not be recorded of you, that the lateſt 
moments of your life were dedicated to the 
ſame unworthy purſuits, the ſame buſy agi- 
tations, in which your youth and manhood 
Were exhauſted. Conſider, that, although 
you cannot diſgrace your former life, you are 


violating the — of ages and . 
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the impotent imbecility, after you have loſt 
the vigour of the paſſions, 


Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither 
ſhall this unhappy old man retire? Can he 
remain in the metropolis, where his life has 
deen ſo often threatened, and his palace fo 
often attacked? If he returns to Wooburn, 
{corn and mockery await him. He muſt create 
a ſolitude round his eſtate, if he would avoid 
the face of reproach and deriſion. At Ply- 
mouth, his deſtruction would be more than 
probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt 
Engliſhman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honeſt Scotchman forgive his 
treachery to Lord Bute. At every town he 
enters, he muſt change his liverics and name, 
Which ever way he flies, the Ius and Cry 
of the country purſues him, 


In aber kingdom indeed, the bleſſings 
of his adminiſtration have been more ſenſibly 
felt; his virtues better underſtood; or at 
worlt, they will not, for him alone, forget 
their hoſpitality.—As well might VERREs 
have returned to Sicily. You have twice 
eſcaped, my Lord; beware of a third expe- 
riment. The indi ignation of a whole people, 


AE 
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plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they 
have been, will not always be diſappointed, 


IT is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene, 
You can no more fly from your enemies than 
from yourſelf, Perſecuted abroad, you look 
into your own heart for conſolation, and find 
nothing but reproaches and deſpair. But, my 
Lord, you may quit the field of buſineſs, 
though not the field of danger; and though 
you cannot be ſafe, you may ceaſe to be ridi- 
culous. I fear you have liſtened too long to 
the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with 
whoſe intereſts you have ſordidly united your 
own, and for whom you have ſacrificed every 
thing that ought to be dear to a man of ho- 
nour. They are ſtill baſe enough to encourage 
the follies of your age, as they once did the 
vices of your youth. As little acquainted 
with the rules of decorum, as with the laws 


of morality, they will not ſuffer you to profit 


by experience, nor even to conſult the pro- 
priety of a bad character. Even now they 
tell you, that life is no more than a dra- 
matic ſcene, in which the hero ſhould preſerve 
his conſiſtency to the laſt, and that as you 
lived without virtue, you ſhould die without 
repentance, 8 JUNI US. 
| L E T. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
7 MV JUNIUS. 
SIR, | 14. September, 1769- 


Having accidentally ſeen 
a e of your letters, wherein you 
have been pleaſed to ert, that I had /old the 
companions of my ſucceſs; I am again obliged 
to declare the. ſaid aſſertion to be a moſt in- 
famous and malictous falſehoad ; and I again 
call upon you to ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, 
and prove the charge, If you can make it 
out to the ſatisfaction of any one man in the 
kingdom, I will be content to be thought the 
worſt manin it; if you do not, what muſt the 
nation think of you? Party has nothing to 
do in this affair: you have made a perſonal 
attack upon my honour, defamed me by a 
moſt vile calumny, which might poſſibly have 
ſunk into oblivion, had not ſuch uncommon - 
pains been taken torenew and perpetuate this 
ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has been tald in 
good language: for I give you full credit for 
your elegant dition, well turned periods, and 
attic wit; but wit is oftentimes falſe, though 
4, 0L, 1. mM . 
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it may appear brilliant; which is exa&thythe 
caſe of your whole performance. But, Sir, I 
am obliged in the molt ſerious manner to ac- 
cuſe you of being guilty of fa//ities. You have 
Faid the thing that is at. To ſupport your 
ſtory, you have recourſe to the following irre- 
4 Hible argument : “ You jo/4 the companions 
Hof your victory, becauſe when the 16th regi- 

«© ment was given to you, you was /ilent.” The 
concluſion is inevitable. I believe that ſuch 
deep and acute reaſoning could only come from 
ſuch an extraordinary writer as Junius. But 
unfortunately for you, the premiſes as well as 
the concluſion are abſolutely falſe. Many appli- 
cations have been made to the miniſtry on the 
ſubject of the Manilla Ranſom /ince the time 

of my being colonel of that regiment. As J 

have for ſome years quitted London, I was 
-obliged to have recourſe to the honourable 
Colonel Monſon and Sir Samuel Corniſh to 
negotiate for me; in the laſt autumn, I per- 
ſonally delivered a memorial to the Earl of 
| Shelburne at his ſeat in Wiltſhire. As you 
have told us of your importance, that you are 
a perſon of rank and fortune, and above a 
common bribe, you may in all probability be 
not «unknown to his lordſhip, who can ſatisfy 
you of the truth of what I ſay. But I ſhall 

5 | now 
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row take the liberty, Sir, to ſeize your bat- 
tery, and turn it againſt yourſelf, If your 
puerile and tinſel logic could carry the leaft 
weight or conviction with it, how muſt you 
ſtand. affected by the inevitable concluſion, as 
you are pleaſed to term it? According to 
Junius, Silence is Guilt, In many of the 
public papers, you have been called in the 
moſt direct and offenſive terms a har and a 

coward, When did you reply to theſe foul 
accuſations? You have been quite {tent ; 
quite chop- fallen: therefore, becauſe you was 
lent, the nation has a right to pronounce you 
to be both a liar and a coward from your own 
argument: but, Sir, I will give you fair-play; 
will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the 
firſt appellation; by deſiring the proofs of 
your charge againſt me. Produce them! To 
wipe off the laſt, produce yourſe/f, People 
cannot bear any longer your Lion's ſhin, and 
the deſpicable ;-mpe/tureof the old Roman name 
which you have affected. For the future 
aſſume the name of ſome modern * bravo and 
dark aſſaſſin: let your appellation have ſome 
allinity to your practice. But if I mult periþh, 


Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark aſſaſſin ; or doe 
die W. P. think it criminal to ſtab a tyrant to the he art? 
N 2 Junius, 
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Junius, let me periſh in the face of day; be 
for once a generous and open enemy. Iallow 
that gothic appeals to cold iron are no better 
proofs of a man's honeſty and veracity than 
hot iron and burning ploughſhares are of 
Female chaſiity : but a ſoldier's honour is as 
delicate as a woman's; it mult not be ſuſ- 
pected ; you have dared to throw more than 
a ſuſpicion upon mine: you cannot but know 
the conſequences, which even the meekneſs 
of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after 
the injury you have done me. 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER XXV. 
Heret lateri lethalis arunds. 
10 SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, Kk. B. 
70 1 R, | 25. September, 1769. 


8 1 TER ſo long an interval, . 
1 did not expect to ſee the debate revived be- 

tween us. My anſwer to your laſt letterſhall 
be ſhort ; for I write to you with reluctance, 
and I hope we ſhall now conclude our correſ- 


pondence for ever, 
5p Han 


UF IU 


Hap you been originally and without pro- 

vocation attacked by an anonymous writer, 
you would have ſome right to demand his 
name. But in this cauſe you are à volunteer. 
You engaged in it with the unpremeditated- 
gallantry of a foldier. You were content to 
| ſet your name in oppoſition to a man, who 
would probably continue in concealment. 
You underſtood the terms upon which we 
were to correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit 
aſſent to them. After voluntarily attacking 
me under the character of Junius, what poſ- 

ſible right have you to know me under any 
other? Will you forgive me if I inſinuate 
to you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in the 
apparent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, 
and that you were not quite indifferent to the 
diſplay of your literary qualifications? _ 


You cannot but know that the republica- 
tion of my letters was no more than a catch- 
penny contrivance of a printer, in which it 
was impoſſible I ſhould be concerned, and 
for which I am no way anſwerable. At the 
fame time I wiſh you to underſtand, that if I 
do not take the trouble of reprinting theſe pa- 


N 3 pers, 
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pers, it is not from any fear of giving offenet 
to Sir William Draper. 


Youn narka upon a ſignature, adopted, 
merely for diſtinction, are unworthy of no- 
tice; but when you tell me I have ſubmitted 
to be called a liar and a coward, I muſt aſk 
you in my turn, whether you ſeriouſly think it 
any way incumbent. upon me to take notice 
of the filly invectives of every ſimpleton, who 
writes.in a news- paper; and what opinion 
you would have conceived of my diſcretion, 
if J had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of ſo 
ſhallow an artifice? 


Your appeal to the ſword, though con- 
ſiſtent enough with your late profeſſion, will 
neither prove your innocence nor clear you 
from ſuſpicion. Your complaints with 

regard to the Manilla ranſom were for a con- 
ſiderable time, a diſtreſs to government. You 
were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to 
the command of a regiment, and during that 
| f bh we heard ne more of Sir Wil- 
lam Draper. The facts, of which ſpeak, 
may indeed be variouſly accounted. for, but 
they are too notorious to be denied; 2 


_ think you mi be Ros learnt at the univerſity, 
that a. falſe concluſion is an. error in argu- 
ment, not a breach of. veracity.. Your ſoli- 
citations, I doubt not, were renewed-under 
another ad miniſtration. Admitting the fact, 
I fear an indifferent perſon would only infer 
from it, that experience had made you ac- 
quainted with the benefits of complaining, 
Remember, Sir, that you have yourſelf con- 


felled, that, con/idering the critical ſuuation of 


this country, the miniſtry. are in theright totem- 
foriſe with Spain. This confeſſion reduces. 
you to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewing 
your ſolicitations, you. muſt. either mean to. 
force your country into a war at a moſt unſea- 
ſonable juncture; or, having no view or ex- 
pectation. of that kind, that you look for no- 
thing but a private compenſation to yourlelf. 


| * to me, it is by no means neceſſary that 
I ſhould be expoſed. to the refentment of the 
worſt and the moſt powerful men in this. 
country, though I may be indifferent about 
yours. Though you would fight, there ate 
others who would aſſaſſinate. | 


Bur after all, Sir, where is the injury? 


You. aſſure me, that my logic | is puerile and; 
| N 4 _ tiafel 


. 
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thought had only . to the worſt cha- 
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tinſel; that it carries not the leaſt weight or 
conviction; that my premiſes are falſe and my 


| concluſions abſurd. If this be a juſt deſcrip- 


tion of me, how is it poſſible for ſuch a writer 
to diſturb your peace of mind, or to injure a 


character ſo well eſtabliſned as yours? Take 


care, Sir William, how you indulge this un- 
ruly temper, left the world ſhould ſuſpect that 
conſcience has ſpmeſhare in your reſentments. 
You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your own paſſions, than from any malevolence 
of mine. 


I BELIEVE, Sir, you will never know me. 
A conſiderable time muſt certainly elapſe be- 


fore we are perſonally acquainted. You need 


not, however, regret the delay, or ſuffer an 


_ apprehenſion that any length of time can re- 
ſore you to the Chriſtian meekneſs of your 
temper, and diſappoint your preſent indigna- 
tion. If I underſtand your character, there 


is in your own breaſt a repoſitory, in which 


your reſentments may be fafely laid up for 
future occaſions, and preſerved without the 
hazard of diminution. The Odia in longum 


jaciens, que reconderet, auctague promeret, | 


ractse 
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nicer of antiquity. The text is in Tacitus z 
you know beſt where to look for the com- 
mentary. 
ED FUNIUS. 


'L E T oY E R XXVI. 
A WORD AT PARTING. TO JUNIUS» 
8 1 R, OR, 7. Oatber, 1769. 


A S you have not favoured 
me with either of the explanations demanded 
of you, I can have nothing more to ſay to 
you upon my oon account. Your mercy to 
me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has been very 
great, The public will judge of your mo- 
tives, If your excefs of modeſty forbids you 

| | „„ 
»Iſeaſures and not men is the common cant of affected mo- 
deration —a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves,. 
and made current among fools. Such gentle cenſure is not 
fitted to the preſent, degenerate ſtate of ſociety, What does it 
avail to expoſe the abſurd contri vance, or pernicious tepdency 
of meaſures, if the man, who adviſes or executes, ſhall be ſuf- 
fered not only to eſcape with impunity,. but even to preſerve 
his power, and inſult us with the favour of his Sovereign ! 
I would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr, Pope's 
letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 26. July, 17 34, from which 


— is an extract. © To reform and not to chaſtiſe 
5 | I am 


2 


x 
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to produce either the proofs or yourſelf, I 
will excuſe it. Take courage; I have not 
the temper of Tiberius, any more than the 
rank or power. You, indeed, are a tyrant of 
another ſort, and upon your political bed of 
torture can excruciate any ſubject, from a 
frſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or butter- 
fly as myſelf ; like another deteſted tyrant of 
antiquity, can make the wretched: ſufterer fit 
the bed, if the bed will not fit the ſufferer, 
by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs 
until they are ſtretched to its extremity. But 
courage, conſtancy, and patience, under tor- 
ments, have ſometimes cauſed the moſt hard- 
ened monſters to relent, and forgive the ob- 
ject of their cruelty, You, Sir, are deter- 
mined to try all that human nature can en- 
dure, until ſhe expires: elſe, was it poſſible 
that you could be the author of that moſt in- 
human letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have 


read with aſtoniſhment and horror? Where, 


I am afraid, is impoſſible; and that the beſt precepts, as 
« well as the beſt laws, would prove of ſmall uſe, if there 
e were no examples to enforcethem. To attack vices in the 
« abftraft, without touching perſons, may be ſafe fighting 
« indeed but it is fighting with ſhadows, My greateſt com- 
„fort and encouragement to proceed has been to ſee that 
„ thoſe, who have no ſhame, and no fear of any thing elle 


have appeared touched by my war ect 


Sir, 
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dir, where were the feelings of your own 
heart, when you could upbraid a moſt affec- 
tionate father with the loſs of his only and. 
moſt amiable ſon? Read over again thoſe- 
eruel lines of yours, and let them wring 
your very. ſoul! Cannot political queſtions 
be diſcuſſcd without deſcending to the moſt 
odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wantonly 
out of your way to torment declining age, 
becauſe the Duke of Bedford may have quar- 
relled with thoſe whoſe cauſe and politics you 
eſpouſe? For ſhame! for ſhame ! As you 
have ſpoke daggers to him, you may juſtly: 
dread the uſe of them againſt your own breaſt, 

did a want of courage, or of noble ſenti- 
ments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. 
He is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy 
that your own. baſe arts have infected our 
whole iſland ? But your own reflections,. 
your own: conſcience, muſt and will, if you 
have any ſpark. of humanity remaining, give 
him moſt ample vengeance.. Not all the- 
power of words with which you are ſo graced, 

will ever waſh out, or even palliate this foul 
blot in your character. I have not time at 
preſent to diſſect your letter ſo minutely as I 


could. wiſh, but I will be bold enough to ſay, 
that 
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that it is (as to reaſon and argument) the 
molt extraordinary piece of forid i impotence 
that was ever impoſed upon the eyes and ears 
of the too credulous and deluded mob, It 
accuſes the Duke of Bedford of high treaſon, 
Upon what foundation? You tell us, * that 
„ the Duke's pecuniary character makes it 
e more than probable, that he could not have 
ce made ſuch ſacrifices at the peace, without 
 * ſome private compenfations ; ; that his conduct 
4 carried with it an interior evidence, beyond 
* all the legal proofs of a court of juſtice,” 


Mr academical education, Sir, bids me 

tell you that it 1s neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 
truth of your firſt propoſition, before you 
preſume to draw inferences from it. Firſt 
prove the avarice, before you make the raſh, 
haſty, and moſt wicked concluſion. This 
father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, 
allowed that ſon eight thouſand pounds a 
year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, 
which your uſual good-nature took care to 
remind him of, he greatly encreaſed the join- 
ture of the afflicted lady, his widow. Is this 
avarice ? Is this doing good by abt It is 
upon record. 


Is 
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Ir exact order, method, and true œcono- 
my as a maſter of a family; if ſplendor and 
juſt magnificence, without wild waſte and 
thoughtleſs extravagance, may conſtitute the 
character of an avaricious man, the Duke is 
guilty. But for a moment let us admit that 
an ambaſſador may love money too much; 
what proof do you give that he has taken any 
to betray his country? Is it hearſay ; or the 
evidence of letters, or ocular ; or the evi- 
dence of thoſe concerned in this black affair ? 
Produce your authorities to the public, It is 
a moſt impudent kind of ſorcery to attempt 
to blind us with the ſmoke, without con- 
| vincing us that the fire has exiſted. You 
firſt brand him with a vice that he is free 
from, to render him odious and ſuſpected. 
Suſpicion is the foul weapon with which you 
make all your chief attacks ; with that you 
ſtab, But ſhall one of the firſt ſubjects of the 
realm be ruined in his fame; ſhall even his 
life be in conſtant- danger, from a charge 
built upon ſuch ſandy foundations? Muſt his 
houſe be beſieged by lawleſs ruffians, his jour- 
nies impeded, and even the aſylum of an al- 
| tar be inſecure, from aſſertions ſo baſe and 
falſe? Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable 

| to 
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*o juſtice ; if guilty, puniſhable, The par. 
-ament is the high and ſolemn tribunal fo; 
matters of - ſuch great moment. To that 
be they ſubmitted, But I hope alſo that 
ſome notice will be taken of, and ſome pu- 
niſhment inflicted upon, falſe accuſers, eſpe- 
cially upon ſuch, Junius, who are wilfulh 
Falſe. In any truth I will agree even with 
Junius; will agree with him that it is highly 


unbecoming the dignity of Peers to tamper 


with boroughs. Ariftocrecy is as fatal as 
democracy. Our conſtitution. admits of nei- 


ther. It loves a King, Lords, and Com- 


-mons really choſen by the unbought ſuf- 
frages of a free people. But if corruption on- 
ly ſhifts hands; if the wealthy commoner 
gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent Peer, is 
the ſtate better ſerved by this exchange? ls 
the real emancipation of the borough effect- 


ed, becauſe new parchment bonds may poſ- 


ſibly ſuperſede the old ? To ſay the truth, 
wherever ſuch practices prevail, they are 
equally criminal to and deftructive of our 
freedom. 


Tux reſt of your declamation is ſcarce 
worth conſidering, excepting for the ele- 


gance of the language. Like * 
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play, you produce two pictures: you tell us, 
that one is not like the Duke of Bedford; 
then you bring a moſt hideous caricatura, 
and tell us of the reſemblance ; but multum 
abludit imago. 5 


ALL your long tedious accounts of the mi- 
niſterial quarrels, and the intrigues of the 
cabinet, are reducible to a few ſhort lines; 
and to convince you, Sir, that I do not mean 
to flatter any miniſter, either paſt or preſent, 
theſe are my thoughts:: they ſeem to have 
ated like lovers, or children; have“ pout- 
ed, quarrelled, cried, kifled, and been friends 
again; as the objects of deſire, the miniſterial 
rattles, have been put into their hands. But 
ſuch proceedings are very unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We 
do not want men of abilities; but we have 
wanted ſteadineſs ; we want unanimity: your 
letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. 
You may one day expire by a flame of your 
own kindling. But it is my humble opinion 
that lenity and moderation, pardon and obli- 
vion, will diſappoint the efforts of all the ſe- 
ditious in the land, and extinguiſh their wide 

Sir William gives us a pleaſant account of men, who, in 
bu ginion at leaſt, are the beſt qualified to govern an empire, 


ſpread- 


{ 
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ſpreading fires, I have lived with this ſenti- 


* with this I ſhall die. 
WALL DRAPER. 


LETTER XXVIL 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 


ADVERTISER. 


2D IR, 13. Ofteber, he 


I F Sir William Draper's bed 


be a bed of torture, he has made it for him- 


ſelf. I ſhall never interrupt his repoſe. Hav- 


ing changed the ſubject, there are parts of 


his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. 


Leaving his private character and conduct 
out of the queſtion, I ſhall conſider him 
merely in the capacity of an author, whoſe 
labours certainly do no diſcredit to a news- 


Paper. 


MI ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man 
may be his own enemy, and the frequency of 
the fact makes the expreſſion intelligible. But 
that a man ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of 
his friends, implies a contradiction of a pe- 
culiar 
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culiar nature. There is ſomething in it 
which cannot be conceived without a confu- 
ſion of ideas, nor expreſſed without a ſole- 
ciſm in language. Sis William Draper is ſtill 
that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. 
Vet I am ready todo juſtice to his generoſi- 
ty ; if indeed it be not ſomething more than 
generous, to be the voluntary advocate of 
men, who think themſelves injured by his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and to conſider nothing in the cauſe 
he adopts, but the difficulty of defending it. 
I thought however he had been better read 
in the hiſtory of the human heart, than to 
compare or confound the tortures of the 
body with thoſe of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though perhaps 1t might not 
be his intereſt to confeſs, that no outward 
tyranny can reach the mind. If conſcience 
plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for the 


benefit of the world that ſhe were more arbi- 


trary, and far leſs placable, than ſome men 
find her. 3 


Bur it ſeems I have outraged the feelings 
of a father's heart. Am I indeed ſo injudi- 
cious? Does Sir William Draper think I 
would have hazarded my credit with a gene- 
rous nation, by ſo groſs a violation of the 

( laws 
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laws of humanity? Does he think I am ſo 
little acquainted with the firſt and nobleſt 
characteriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or how will 
he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtand- 
ing ſo full of artifice as mine? Had he been 
a father, he would have been but little of- 
fended with the ſeverity of the reproach, for 
his mind would have been filled with the juſ- 
tice of it. He would have feen that I did not 
inſult the feelings of a father, but the father 
who felt nothing. He would have truſted to 
the evidence of his own paternal heart, and 
boldly denied the poſſibility of the fact, in- 
ſtead of defending it. Againſt whom then 
will his honeſt indignation be directed, when 
I aſſure him, that this whole town beheld 
the Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon the 
death of his ſon, with horror and aſtoniſn- 
ment. Sir William Draper does himſelf but 
little honour in oppoſſing the general ſenſe of 
his country. The people are ſeldom wrong 
in their opinions, —in their ſentiments they 
are never miſtaken. There may be a va- 
nity perhaps in a ſingular way of thinking; 
but when a man profeſſes a want of thole 
feelings, which do honour to the multitude, 
he hazards ſomething infinitely more impor- 
tant than the character of his underſtanding. 

After 
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Aſter all, as Sir William may poſſibly be in 
ceearneſt in his anxiety for the Duke of Bed- 
ford, I ſhould be glad to relieve him from it. 
He may reſt affured this worthy nobleman 
laughs, with equal indifference, at my re- 
proaches, and Sig William's diftreſs about 
him. But here let it ftop. Even the Duke 
of Bedford, infenfible as he is, will conſult 
the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking 
the moderation of my temper. If, from the 
profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe into 
anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all I have al- 
ready ſaid of him was lenity and compaſſion. 


Oo of a long catalogue, Sir William 
Draper has confined himſelf to the refuta- 
tion of two charges only. The reſt he had 
not time to diſcuſs; and indeed it would 
have been a laborious undertaking, To draw 
up a defence of ſuch a ſeries of enormities, 
would have required a life at leaſt as long as 
that, which has been uniformly employed in 
the practice of them. The public opinion 
of the Duke of Bedford's extreme œconomy 
is, it ſeems, entirely without foundation. 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in his on 
ſamily at leaſt, he is regular and magnificent. 


He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, and 
„ makes 
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makes a handſome proviſion for his ſon. His 


charity has improved upon the proverb, and 


ended where it began. Admitting the whole 
force of this ſingle inſtance of his domeſtic 
generoſity (wonderful indeed, conſidering the 
narrowneſs of his fortune, and the little me- 


rit of his only ſon) the public may ſtill per- 


haps be diſſatisfied, and demand ſome other 
leſs equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir 
William Draper ſhould have entered boldly 


into the detail—of indigence relieved—of 


arts encouraged—of ſcience patronized ; men 


of learning protected, and works of genius 
rewarded ; in ſhort, had there been a ſingle 


| inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby“, of bluſhing 


merit brought forward by the Duke, for the 
ſervice of the public, it ſhould not have been 
omitted, 


I wisH it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my in- 


| ference with the ſame certainty, on which I 


belicve the principle is founded. My con- 
cluſion however was not drawn from the 
principle alone. I am not ſo' unjuſt as to 
reaſon from one crime to another; though 


This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the ſame idea of 
bluſving, that a man blind from his birth, has of a ſcarlet or ſky- 
blue. 


2 | | I think, 
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I think, that, of all the vices, avarice is 
moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I 
combined the known temper of the man with 
the extravagant conceſſions made by the am- 
baſſador; and though I doubt not ſufficient 
care was taken to leave no document of any 
treaſonable negociation, I ſtill maintain that 
the conduct“ of this miniſter carries with it 
an internal and convincing evidence againſt 
him. Sir William Draper ſeems not to know 
the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will 
not permit us to judge of the motives of men, 
by the manifeſt tendency of their actions, nor 
by tae notorious character of their minds. He. 
calls for papers and witneſſes, with a trium- 
phant ſecurity, as if nothing could be true, 
but what could be proved in a court of juſ- 
tice. Yet a religious man might have re- 
membered, upon what foundation ſome 
truths, moſt intereſting to mankind, have 
been received and eſtabliſhed, If it werenot 
for the internal evidence, which the:pureſt of 
religions carries with it, what would have 
become of his once well- quoted decalogue, 
and of the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity? ? 
* If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Tor- 
cy's Memoirs, he will ſee with what little ceremony a bribe- 
may be offered toa Duke, and with what little ceremony it 
was only not accepted. | 
| : 989 THE 


now, with ſuch a miniſtry, and ſuch a houſe 
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Tu generous warmth of his reſentment 
makes him confound the order of events. He 
forgets that the inſults and diſtreſſes which 


the Duke of Bedford has ſuffered, and which 


Sir William has lamented with many deli- 
cate touches of the true pathetic, were only 
recorded in my letter to his Grace, not oc- 
caſioned by it. It was a ſimple, candid nar- 
rative of facts; though, for aught I know, 
it may carry with it ſomething prophetic. 


His Grace undoubtedly has received ſeveral 
_ ominous hints; and I think, in certain cir- 


cumſtance, a wiſe man would do well to pre- 
pare himſelf for the event. 


Bor I have a charge of a heavier na- 
ture againſt Sir William Draper. He tells 


us that the Duke of Bedford is amenable to 
- _ Juſtice ;—that parliament is a high and ſo- 

lemn tribunal; and that, if guilty, he may 
de puniſhed by due courſe of law; and all 


this, he ſays, with as much gravity as if he 


delieved one word of the matter. I hope 


indeed, the day of impeachments will arrive, 
defore this nobleman eſcapes out of life; 
ut to. refer us to that mode of proceeding 


01 


of commons as the preſent, what is it, but 
an indecent mockery of the common ſenſe of 
the nation? I think he might have content= 
ed himſelf with defending the greateſt ene- 
my, without inſulting the  diftreſles of his 
country. 


His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with reſpe& to the preſent condition of affairs, 
is too looſe and undetermined to be of any 
| ſervice to the public, How ſtrange is it that 
this gentleman ſhould dedicate ſo much time 
and argument to the defence of worthleſs or 
 indifterent characters, while he gives but ſe- 
ven ſolitary lines to the only ſubject, which 

can deſerve his attention, o or do credit to his 


| abilities, 
” UNIUS, 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
* THE PRINTER or THE PUBLIC 
| ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 20, Oftuber, 1169. 


K VERY ſincerely applaud the 
ſpirit with which a lady has paid the debt of 
gratitude to her benefactor, Though I think 
ſhe has miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhews a virtue 
which makes her reſpectable. The queſtion 
turned upon the perſonal generoſity or avarice 
of a man, whoſe private fortune is immenſe. 
The proofs of his munificence muſt be drawn 
from the uſes to which he has applied that 
fortune. I was not ſpeaking of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh duke, 

whoſe wealth gave him the means of doing as 
much good in this country, as he derived 
from his power in another. I am far from 
wiſhing to leſſen the merit of this ſingle be- 
nevolent action; - perhaps it is the more con- 
ſpicuous from ſtanding alone. All I mean 
to ſay is, that it proves nothing! in the oo 


argument. 
JUNIUS. 
WS & 
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LETTER XXX. 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


3» & 19. Oftober, 1769. 


1 AM well aſſured that Junius 
will never deſceng to a diſpute with ſuch a 
writer as Modeſtus (whoſe letter appeared in 
the Gazetteer of Monday) eſpecially as tlie 
diſpute muſt be chiefly about words. Not-- 
withſtanding the partiality of the Public, it 
does not appear that Junius values himſelf 
upon any ſuperior ſkill in compoſition, and 
Il hope his time will always be more uſefully 
employed than in the trifling refinements of 
verbal criticiſm. Mode/tus, however, ſhall 
have no reaſon to triumph in the ſilence and 
moderation of Junius. If he knew as much. 
of the propriety of language, as I believe he 
does of the facts in queſtion, he would have 
been as cautious of attacking Junius upon his 


| compoſition, as he ſeems to be of entering 


into the ſubject of it ; yet after all, the lait 
is the only article of any importance to ths: 
puble YR, 

| 1 DO 


| 
| 
| 
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I vo not wonder at the unremitted rancour 
with which the Duke of Bedford and his ad- 
herents invariably ſpeak of a nation, which 


| we well know has been too much injured to 


be eaſily forgiven. But why muſt Junius be 
an Iriſhman ?—The abſurdity 2 his writings 
betrays him. —W aving all conſideration of the 
inſult offered by MMede/tus to the declared judg- 
ment of the people (they may well bear this 
among the reſt) let us follow the ſeveral 
inſtances, and try whether the charge be 
fairly ſupported. 


Fixsr then, — the leaving a man to enjoy 
ſuch repoſe as he can find upon a bed of tor- 
ture, is ſevere indeed; perhaps too much ſo, 
when applied to ſuch a trifler as Sir William 
Draper ; but there is nothing abſurd either in 
the idea or expreſſion. Modęſtus cannot diſtin- 


guiſh between a ſarcaſm and a contradiction. 


2. I AFFIRM with Junius, chat it is the 
Frequency of the fact, which alone can make 
us comprehend how a man can be his own 


enemy. We ſhould never arrive at the com- 


plex idea conveyed by thoſe words, if we had 
2 ſeen one or two inſtances of a man acting 


to 
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to his own prejudice. Offer the propoſition 
to a child, or a man unuſed to compound his 
ideas, and you will ſoon ſee how little either 
of them underſtand you. It is not a ſimple 

idea ariſing from a ſingle fact, but a very 
complex idea ariſing from many facts well 
obſerved, and accurately compared. 


3. Mopksrus could not, without great 
affectation, miſtake the meaning of Junius, 
when he ſpeaks of a man who is the bittereſt 
enemy of his friends. He could not but 
know, that Junius fpoke, not of a falſe or 
hollow friendſhip, but of a real intention to 
ſerve, and that intention producing the worſt 
effects of enmity. Whether the deſcription 
be ſtrictly applicable to Sir William Draper 
is another queſtion. Junius does not fay that 
it is more criminal for a man to be the enemy 
of his friends than his own, though he might 
have affirmed it with truth. In a moral light 
a man may certainly take greater liberties 
with himſelf than with another. To facrifice- 
_ ourſelves merely is a weakneſs we may indulge 
in, if we think proper, for we do it at our owrt 
hazard and expence ; but, under the pretence 
of friendſhip, to ſport with the reputation, or 
ſacrifice the honour of another, is ſomething 
worſe 
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worſe than weakneſs ; and if, in favour of 
the fooliſh intention, we do not call it a crime, 
we muſt allow at leaſt that it ariſes from an 
overweening, buſy, meddling impudence,— 
Junius ſays only, and he ſays truly, that it is 
more extraordinary, that it involves a greater 
contradiction than the other ; and is it not a 
maxim received in life, that in general we can 
determine more. wiſely for others than for 
ourſelves? The reaſon of it is ſo clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirma- 
tion of experience. Sir William Draper, I 
confeſs, is an exception to the general rule, 
though not much to his credit, | 


4. IF this gentleman will go back to his 
Ethics, he may perhaps diſcover the truth of 
what Funius ſays, that no outward tyranny can 
reach the mind, The tortures of the body 
may be introduced by way of ornament or 
illuſtration to repreſent thoſe of the mind, but 
ſtrictly there is no ſimilitude between them. 
They are totally different both in their cauſe 
and operation, The wretch, who ſuffers upon 
the rack, is merely paſſive; but when the 
mind is tortured, it is not at the command of 


any outward power. It is the ſenſe of guilt 
| which 


[ 
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which conſtitutes the puniſhment, and creates 


that torture with which the er mind acts 
upon itſelf, . 


5. HE miſquotes what Junius ſays of con- 
ſcience, and makes the ſentence ridiculous, 
by making it his wm. 1 SSD 


So much for compoſition. Now for fact. 
Junius it ſeems has miſtaken the duke of Bed- 
ford. His Grace had all the proper feelings of 
a father, though he took care to ſuppreſs the 
appearance of them. Vet it was an occaſion, 
one would think, on which he need not have 
been aſhamed of his grief; —-on which leſs 
fortitude would have done him more honour. 
I can conceive indeed a benevolent motive fot 
his endeavouring to aſſume an air of tranquil> 
lity in his own family, and I wiſh I could 
diſcover any thing, in the reſt of his character, 
to juſtify my aſſigning that motive to his be- 
haviour. But is there no medium? Was it 
neceſſary to appear abroad, to ballot at the 
India-houſe, and make a public diſplay, tho” 
it were only of an apparent inſenſibility?—1 
know we are treading on tender ground, and 
Junius, I am convinced, does not with to urge 

this 
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this queſtion farther. Let the friends of the 


Duke of Bedford obſerve that humble fence, 
which becomes their ſituation. They ſhould 
recollect that there are ſtil] ſome facts in tore, 
at which human nature would ſhudder. I 

all be underſtood by thoſe whom it con- 
cerns, when I ſay that theſe facts go farther 
than to the Duke“. 


IT is not inconfiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man 
may be quite indifferent about one part of a 
Charge, yet ſeverely ſtung with another, and 
though he feels no remorſe, that he may wiſh 
to be revenged. The charge of inſenſibility 
carries a reproach indeed, but no danger with 


'® Within a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's death, the 
venerable Gertrude had a route at Bedford-houſe. The good 
"Duke (who had only fixty thouſand pounds a year) ordered an 
inventory to be taken of his ſon's wearing apparel, down to his 
«Nlippers, ſold them all, and put the money in his pocket, The 
amiable. Marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, unfeeling avarice, 
| gave the value of the cloaths, to the Marquis's ſervant, out 
of her own purſe. That incomparable woman did not long 
ſurvive her huſband. When ſhe died, the Ducheſs of Bed- 
_ ord treated her as the Duke had treated his only ſon. She 

ordered every gown and trinket to be ſold, and pocketed the 
money. — Theſe are the monſters, whom Sir William Draper 
does forward to defend —May God protect me. from doing 
any thing that may require ſuch defence, or deſerve ſuch 
ane ! 
5 . 
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it,—Funius had ſaid, there are others who 
would aſſaſſinate. Modeftus, knowing his 
man, will not ſuffer the inſinuation to be 
divided, . eee 
Bedford. 


Wrraovr determining upon what ail 
dence Junius would chooſe to be condemned, I will 
venture to maintain, in oppoſition to MA. 

d:ftus, or to Mr. Rigby (who is certainly not 

Medeſtus) or any other of the Bloomſbury 
gang, that the evidence againſt the Duke of 
Bedford is as ſtrong as any preſumptive evi- 
dencecan be. It depends upon a combination 
of fats and reaſoning, which require no con- 
firmation from the anecdote of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This anecdote was referred to 
merely to ſhew how ready a great man may 
be to receive a great bribe; and if Modoſtus 
could read the original, he would ſee that the 
expreſſion, only not accepted, was probably the 
only one in our language that exactly fitted 
the caſe. The bribe, offered to the Duke of 
MEE ae was not refuſed. 


I cANNoT conclude without taking notice 
of this honeſt — 5 learning, and wiſh- 


_ ing 
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ing he had given us a little more of it, When 

he accidentally found himſelf ſo near ſpeaking 

truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out 
the non potuiſſe refelli, As it ſtands, the pudet 

hec opprobria may be divided equally between 
1 Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr, 
Rigby, I:take for granted, will aflert his na- 
| 


tural right to the modeſty of the quotation, 
and leave all the opprobrium to his Grace, 
_ PHILO JUNIUS, 


Exp or THE FIRST VOLUME, 


1 
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FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES 
ö | 
JUNIUS's LETTERS. 


A. 9 — 
A MERICA, Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden 
the patrons of, vol. I. pag. 9—a new office 
eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of, ib. 

ArMY, young gentlemen coming into it ſaid te 
be a ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign as 
well as domeſtic ſlavery, vol. I. p. 36.—many 
of our forces in climates unfavourable to Britiſh 
conſtitutions, p. 37—the inſult offered to it, by 

_ appointing Colonel Luttrell, Adjutant- N 
- of PR vol. II. 112 


BecxrorD Mr. his ſumptuous entertainment at 
the Manſion-houſe, vol. II. p. 224. 

BzprorD corporation of, admit ſtrangers to their 
freedom, to ſhake off the tyranny of the Duke 


of an. vol. I. p. 167 Duke of, a letter to 
* B | his 
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his Grace from Junius, vol. I. p. 152—his feel: 

ings nice if to be judged from his reſentments, 

ib. - what his Grace was, and what he might 

have been, p. 164—his avowal of the ſale 

of a Borough, p. 167—accuſed of inſenſibility 

on the loſs of his ſon, 1b.—His Grace every 

way unfortunate,.p. 168—his. embaſſy at Ver- 

ſailles the firſt important part of his hiſtory, 

p- 169 —thoſe who are acquainted with his 
Grace's pecuniary character are apt td ſuſpect 

ſuch ſacrifices would not have been made 
without ſome private compenſations, p. 170 
—ſtipulations made betwixt him and Lord 
Bute, and violated, p. 121 — behaves. to the 

King in an outrageous manner, ib. —ſolicits 

again the friendſhip of Lord Bute, p. 172— 

bis meaſures to obtain and confirm his power, l 
P- 173 his character vindicated by Sir Wil- 

liam Draper, p. 189 - makes a public dil- 

| plway of his inſenſibility on the death of his | 
| ſon, p. 205—an anecdote of his Grace's $ 

| behaviour on this misfortune, p. 206. 


Byxsox Mr. challenged as a Juryman, vol. I. 
P- 284. 

 BincLey Mr, his impriſonment for t two years, 
vol. II. p. 120. | 

Br.acxsTONE Dr, Solicitor. to the Queen, vol. I. 8 
p. 193 - more ſolicitous to preſerve his place 5 


wman his AE on, ib;—a letter addreſſed to 
him 
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him from Junius, vol. I. p. 120 - charged with 
having delivered different doctrines in the houſe 
. of commons from what he had written in his 
Commentaries, p. 125—that when he ſpoke in 
the houſe he never once thought of the Com- 
mentaries until the contradiction was unexpect- 
edly urged, p. 130—contradifts the miniſtry 
ſometimes as well as himſelf, p. 160. 

BrzapsHaw Mr. has a penſion ſettled upon him, 
vol. II. p. 64—affirms that every part of Mr. 
Hine's purchaſe-money was paid to Colonel 
Purgoyne, p. 1875—2n intimacy berwixt bim 
and Lord Irnham, p. 305. 

BxaOou FIELD Mr. Surgeon, his opinion in regard 
to the death of George Clarke, who received a 
blow at the Brentford election, vol. I. p. 55. 

Bxooke Dr. ſaid to be quartered on the ſalary of 
a patent place purchaſed by Mr. Hine, vol. II. 
„ | 

BucaRELL1, the Spaniſh governor of Port Eg- 
mont acted in obedience to his order, vol. II. 
p. 135 if he had ated without he deſerved- 
death, p- 140. 

Buzxcoyns Colonel, his expences at Preſton, 
vol. II. p. 21 the purchaſe-money of a patent 
place ſaid to be given him for his ſervices at 
Preſton, p. 23 no man more tender of his re- 
putation, p. 24. 

Burs Earl of, his interview with the Duke of 

Bedford, vol. I. p. 166 - not of a temper to re- 
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: Tinquiſh power, though he retired from employ- 
ment, vol. I. p. 171—fttpulations made betwixt 
him and the Duke of Bedford violated, ib. — 
treats the Duke with contempt when again ſo- 
liciting his friendſhip, p. 172—forced into the 
Prince of Wales's houſhold, contrary to the late 

King” 8 n vol. II. p. 31. 


8 
CaLcrarr Mr. when he determined to be ; a 
patriot, vol. II. p- 274. 
Campen Lord, attributes to the crown a power, 
in caſe of neceſſity to ſuſpend the operation of 
an act of the legiſlature, vol. II. p. 268—his doct- 
rine in this reſpect conſidered and refuted, p. 279 
Aa letter to his lordſhip from Junius, p. 348. 
CARLETON-HOUSE, the tutelage and dominion 
of the heir apparent laid there many en ago, 


vol. II. p- 31. 
CHARLES I. lived and div. a kygiocrinn; vol. J. 
P- 78. 


CHaRLEs II. a hypoerit te, tho? of another ſort, 1b. 
CHATHAMu Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton 
on the political ſtage, vol. I. p. 78—obliged to 
withdraw his name from an adminiſtration 
formed on the credit of it, p. 8o the motive of 
giving the thanks of the city to him, vol. II. 
p. 225 an encomium on him by Junius, p- 235: 
CIERKOx, their ineapacity to fit in the houſe of 
commons, vol. 1, p-. 151. 


Cook k 
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Cox Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the 
power of the houſe of commons committing for 
_ contempt, vol. II. p. 175. f | 
| Colonies, thoſe of America alienated from their 
natural affection to the Mother Country, vol. I. 
p. 8—receive ſpirit and argument from the de- 
claration of Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden, p. 9g— 
the ſtamp· act repealed, and a new: mode of tax- 
ing the Colonies invented, ib. — the Coloniſts 
equally deteſt the pageantry.of a King apd:the 
hypocriſy of a B:ſhop, p. 44. 
Commons houſe of, the fituation they are * 
to by their vote on the Middleſex election, vol. I. 
p. 148 faid to have transferred their gratitude 
from their parents to their benefactors, vol. II. 
p. 40 have aſſumed an authority equal to 
an act of the legiſlature, p. 51 - have trans- 
ferred the right of election from the collective 
to the repreſentative body, p. 52—they are only 
interpreters to convey the ſenſe of the people to 
the crown, p. 89 did not dare to aſſert their: 
own dignity when groſsly altacked, p. 99 
would beſt conſult their dignity by appealing. to 
the laws, when they are offended, p. 166. 
Cors1ca;- would never have been invaded if the 
Britiſh- court had interpoſed W | 
firmneſs, vol. I. p. 84. 
CromweLL Oliver, with all his crimes had the 
ſpirit of an: Engliſhman, vol. II. p. 148—an 
of his in the time of Charles I. p. 218. 
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I 
CuunERLAxN PD the late Duke of; in his time 
parliamentary influence prevailed leaſt in the 

army, vol. I. p. 35. 5 


, ͤĩ· © OO 

Dincrzy Mr. becomes a candidate for the county 

of Middleſex, vol. I. p. 61. 

Dovp Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the 
aſſiſtance of his guard to . General Gan- 
ſel, vol. II. p. 124. 

Drarzx Sir William; his 9 of the Mar. 
quis of Granby, gainſt the charges of Junius, 
vol. I. p. 17—his letter to Junius, p. 33— refers 
him to the united voice of the army, and all 
Germany for inſtances of the military ſkill and 
capacity of the Marquis of Granby, p. 35—his 
anſwer on his own account, p. 38—accuſed of 
making a traffic of the royal favour, p. 45 
another letter to Junius, p. 46—his anſwer to 

a queſtion of Junius, ib.— to Junius, p. 177— 
complains of the aſſertion of Junius, that he had 
ſold the companions of his ſucceſs, ib.— that 
it is a malicious falſhood, and bids: the writer 

ſtand forth and avow the charge, ib. —appeals 
to the gentlemen to whom he had made appli- 
cation in this affair, p- 178 to Junius; that he 
has read his letter to the Duke of Bedford with 
Rorror and aſtoniſhment, wherein an affectionate 
father is upbraided with the loſs of an only and 


moſt amiable ſon, p 18 7 that Junius goes wan- 
tony 


1 
tonly out of his way to torment declining age, 
vol. I. p. 187 he is called upon to prove the 
| Duke's avarice before he makes his haſty and 
wicked concluſions, p. 188 — but if an ambaſſa- 
dor loves money too much, is this a proof that 
he has taken any to betray his country, p. 189 
—Sir William's account of the miniſterial quar- 
rels, p. 191—that the Duke however, potent as 
he is, is amenable to juſtice, and the parlia- 
ment is the high and ſolemn tribunal, p. 190. 


E. 

Friis Mr. Welbore, whether he makes or ſup- 
preſſes. a motion, is ſure of his — vol. II. 
P- 85. | 

Exeu110n fromthe houfe of commons, whether 
it creates incapacity of being re- elected, vol. II. 
p. 132 & ſeq.—Mr. Walpole's caſe conſidered 
as a precedent, p. 137. 

Err John, bailed by Lord Mansfield, vol. II. 
pi. 3oa—this affair ſtated and examined accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes, p. 342. 


| F. 
Fzrox v, whether or not bailable, vol. II. p. 312 
_ = the ſtatutes relative to bail in criminal matter 
ſtated in due order, p. 317. 
FoorE Mr. Surgeon, his evidence on the trial of 
Mac Quirk, vol. I. p. 55. 
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G. 

Gant Laws oppreſſive to the ges, vol. II. 
P. 299.5 

Gaxs EL General, his reſcue from the Bailif; near 
the Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, vol. II. p. 3— 
he ſolicited a corporal and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt 
him in making his eſcape, p. 12. 

SGaxr H Captain, declined appearing himſelf, but 
ſtood aloof while Captain Dodd took upon him 
to order out the King's guard to reſcue General 
Ganſel, vol. II. p. 12. 

GIs OoRNE Colonel, a regiment ſaid to be ſold to 
him, vol. I. p. 32 — Colonel Draper reſigned it 
to him for his half-pay, p. ee ee of a 
penſion for the government of Kinſale, vol. II. 
p. 113. 

Waden Duke of, upon what footing he firſt 
took, and ſoon after reſigned, the office of ſe - 

cretary of ſtate, vol. I. p. 5—the. only act of 
mercy to which he adviſed his ſovereign received 
with diſapprobation, p. 53 his eſtabliſnment of 
a new tribunal, p. 58 —one fatal mark fixed on 
every meaſure, wherein he is concerned, p. 59— 
a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpir:t, p. 61 
' obliged either to abandon a uſeful partizan, or 
to protect a villain from public juſtice, p. 62— 

' accuſed of balancing his non-execution of the 
laws with a breach of the conſtitution, p. 69— 
the ſeating Mr. Luttrell in the houſe of commons 
entails 


F 
entails on poſterity the immediate effects of his 
adminiſtration, vol. I. p. 70 in his ſyſtem of 


Ho government he addreſſes himſelf ſimply to the 


touch, p. 76—his character conſidered as a ſub- 
ject of curious ſpeculation, ib. reſemblance 
thereof to that of his royal progenitors, p. 78— 
at his ſetting out, a patriot of no unpromiſing 
expectations, p. 79—has many compenſations 
to make in the cloſet for his former friendſhip 
with Mr. Wilkes, p. 80—his union by marriage 

not imprudent in a political view, p. 81—his 
Grace's public conduct as a miniſter the coun- 
 terpart of his private hiſtory, p. 82—in the 
whole courſe of his life a ſtrange endeavour to 
unite contradictions, p. 91 - his inſult on pub- 
lic decorum at the Opera-houſe, p. 94—his 
reaſons for deſerting his friends, p. his 
political infant ſtate, childhood, puberty and 
manhood, p. 96—if his Grace's abilities had 
been able to keep pace with the principles of 
his heart, he would have been a formidable 
miniſter, p. 97==the people find a reſource in 
the weakneſs of his underſtanding, p. 98— 
charged with being the leader of a ſervile ad- 
miniſtration, collected from the deſerters of 
ali parties, p. 101=-his coyneſ⸗ in rejecting 
Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, is ſaid to. reſemble 
the termagant chaſtity of a prude, vol. II. p. 20 
is called upon to tell the price of. the patent 


Fe. by Mr, Hine, p. 21 will he dare 
(ſays 
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Tfays Junius) to proſecute Vaughan whilſt he 
3s ſetting up the royal patronage to auction? 
vol. I. p. 21—in his public character has 
Injured every ſubje& in the empire, p. 57— 
the event of all the ſacrifices he made to 
Lord Bute's patronage, p. 58--at the moſt active 
period of life obliged to quit the buſy ſcene, and 
conceal himſelf from the world, ib.—the negle& 
of the petitions and remonſtrances a part of his 
original, plan -of government, p. 0 -was con- 
'tented with pronouncing Colonel. Luttrell's 
panegyric, vol. H. p. 109 is reſtored to, his 
rank under the royal ſtandard, p. 182—is "A 
: Enowledged by Junius to have great intrinſic 
merit, but is cautioned not to value it too 
Highly, p- 183—m vain would his Majeſty 
Have look'd round for a more conſummate cha- 
* 4 -rafter, p . 184—he remembers with gratitude 
"hoy che TW accommodated his morals to the 
neceflity of his ſervice, p. 185—the abundance 
of merit in the Duke to ſecure the favour af 
Mis ſoverergn, p. 186—a ſtriking peculiarity in 
his character, p. 190—his Grace's re. appoint- 
ment in the cabinet announced to the public by 
the ominous return of Lord Bute, ib.—in hat- 
ever meaſure concerned he makes the govern- 
ment of the beſt of princes contemptible and 
ridiculous, p. 193 his baſenęſs affirmed to be 
the cauſe of greater miſchief to England than 


eren the . ambition-of Bord Bute, 
vol. I. 


1 
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vol. II. p. 236—to what enormous exceſſes the 
influence of the crown has conducted his Grace 
without a ſpark of perſonal reſolution, p. 249 
in what a hopeful condition he delivered the 
navy to his ſucceſſor, p. 253—the navy being 
in great want of timber, a warrant was made 


_ out to cut timber in Whittlebury foreſt where 


the Duke is hereditary ranger, p. 254- his 
Grace's perſecution of the Deputy-Surveyor for 
attempting to cut down the trees when he hap- 
pened not to have the warrant in his pocket, ib. 


che Duke aſſerted upon his honour that in the 


grant the property of the timber is veſted in the 


ranger, p. 255 — the very reverſe affirmed to be 


the truth, ib. yet the oaks keep their grcund, 


the King is defrauded, and the navy ſuffers ; 
all this to appeaſe the Duke of Grafton, p. 256 
T the mortification he received on the defeat of 

Sir James Lowther, p. 303—his expedition in 


haſtening the grant to transfer the Duke of Port- 
land's property to Sir James Lowther, p. 306. 


GraxBy Lord, accuſed of accumulating in his 
own perſon and family, a number of lucrative 
employments, vol. I. p. 13— his cares confined 
to filling up vacancies, p. 14—prailed and vin- 


dicated by Sir William Draper, againſt the 


charges of Junius, p. 19—the united vcice of 


the army and all Germany will tell inſtances 


of his military fill and capacity, p. 35—his 


Fputation 1s ſaid by Junius to have ſuffered 
more 
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more by his friends than his enemies, vol, J. 
P- 43 

GRENVILLE Mr. at any rate to be diſtreſſed be- 
cauſe he was miniſter, vol. I. p. g- vindicated 
from ſome reflections thrown out againſt him in 
a pamphlet written in defence of Sir Matthew 
Blackſtone, p. 121— receives chaſtiſement from 
the chair in the houſe of commons, p. 130. 


HaxLEY Mr. the intereſt of government in the 
city ſaid to be committed to him, vol II. p. 193 

Hax the eighth, by the ſubmiſſion of his par- 
liament, as abſolute as Lewis the fourteenth, 
vol. II. p. 148. 

Hawks Sir Edward, this country highly . 
to him, vol. I. p. 14. 

HILLSsBORO VCH Earl of, called forth to govern 
America, vol. I. p. 3 ere cenſured, 
p- 10. 

Hine Mr. a patent purchaſed ® him, vol. II. 
p. 21—the pru ce at which the place wasknocked 
down, p. 23. 

Horne Mr. his unfortunate endeavours in ſup- 
port of the nomination of Sheriffs, vol. II. p. 195 
—in his principles already a biſhop, ib.—his 

letter to Junius, p. 197—'tis the reputation 
gained under this ſignature which draws from 

him a reply, p. 198—that he is ready to lay 
down his life in oppoſition to the miniſterial 
e | meaſures, 
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meaſures, vol. II. p. 198-=that he did not fo- 
licit one vote in favour of Meſſrs. Plumbe and 
Kirkman, p. 199—a letter to him from Junius, 
p-. 201— accuſed of having ſold himſelf to the 
. miniſtry from his own letters, ib.— his mode of 
attack on Mr. Wilkes cenfured, p. 203—1s 
blamed for introducing the name of a young 
lady into the news papers, p. 204—is charged 


with having duped Mr. Oliver, p. 205—ano- _ 


ther letter to Junius, p. 206==charges him with 
inconſiſtency and ſelf-contradiction, p. 207— 


that he feels no reluctance to attack the cha- 
rater of any man, p. 211—that the darkneſs in 


which Junius thinks himſelf ſhrouded has not 
concealed him, p. 215—refle&ions on the ten- 
dency of Junius's principles, p. zI that Mr. 
Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole 
to ſolicit a penſion for him, p. z z0 that ac- 
cording to Junius Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the 


ſtrings of his benefactors purſes /o long as he con- 


| tinues to be a thorn in the King's fide, p. 223 — 
that the leaders of the oppoſition refuſed to ſti- 
pulate certain points for the public in caſe they 
ſhould get into adminiſtration, p. 223 -a letter 
to Mr. Horne from Junius, p. 227 —is charged 
with changing the terms of Junius's propoſition 
when he ſuppoſes him to affert it would be im- 
poſſible for any man to write in the news paper, 
and not to be diſcovered, p. 230 - that he deals 
in fiction, and therefore naturally appeals to 

the 


* 
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the evidence of the poets, vol. II. p. 231—is 
allowed a degree of merit which aggravates his 
guilt, ib. —his furious perſecuting zeal has by 
gentle degrees ſoftened into moderation, p. 234 
E ſhameful for him who has lived in friendſhip 
with Mr, Wilkes to reproach him for failings 

naturally connected with deſpair, p. 238. 
HuurnHREY Mr. his treatment of the Duke of 
Bedford on the courſe at LitchGeld, vol. I. 
p. 168. | 


1 
Ia LAY the pcople of, have been uniformly 


plundered and oppreſſed, vol. I. p. 42. 

Ia NHAM Lord, father of Colonel Luttrell, vol. II. 
9 . 

JupGE, one may be honeſt N in the deciſion 
of private cauſes, yet a traitor to the * 
vol. I. p. 15. | 

Junivs letter from, to the printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, on the ſtate of the nation, and the 
different departments of the ſtate, vol. I. p. 1— 
to Sir William Draper, p. 25—approves of Sir 
William's ſpirit in giving his name to the pub- 
lic, but that it was a proof of nothing but ſpirit, 
p. 26—requires ſome inſtances of the military 
{kill and capacity of Lord Granby, p. 27—puts 
ſome queries to Sir William as to his own con- 
duct called upon by Sir William to give his 
real name, p. 33=-ano:her letter to Sir William 


Dr aper, 
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Hraper, vol. I. p. 42— explains Sir William's - 
bargain with Colonel Giſborne, p. 44—letter 
to Sir William Draper, p. 47—declares himſelf 
to be a plain unlettered man, p. 48— calls upon 
Sir William to juſtify his declaration of the So- 
vereign's having done an act in his favour con- 
trary to law, p. 50 - takes his leave of Sir Wil- 
liam, ib.—letter to the Duke of Grafton, p. 52 
that the only act of mercy to which the Duke 
adviſed his Majeſty meets with- diſapprobation, 
p. 53—that it was hazarding too much to in- 
terpoſe the ſtrength. of prerogative between ſuch 
a felon as Mac Quirk, and the juſtice of his coun- 
try, p. 54 —thepardoning of this man, and the rea- 
ſons alleged for fo doing, conſidered, p. 57 = tothe 
Duke ot Grafton, p. 590 - that one fatal mark 
ſeems to be fixed on every meaſure of his Grace, 
whether in a perſonal or political character, ib. 

— that A certain miniſterial writer does not de- 
fend the miniſter. 25. to, .the pardoning Mac 
Quirk upon his own princip es, p. 62— that his 
Grace can beſt tell for which of Mr. Wilkes's 
good qualities he firſt honoured him with his 

friendſhip, p. 63 - to Mr. Edward Weſton, 
p. 65 -a citation from his pamphlet. in defence 
of the pardoning of Mac Quirk, with remarks, 
p. 66 - to the Duke of Grafton, p. 67 - that his 
Grace was at firſt ſcrupulous of even exerciſing 
thoſe powers with which the executive power 
of the legiſlature is inveſted, ib.—that he re- 


ſerved 
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ſerved the proofs of his intrepid ſpirit for wal 
of greater hazard, vol. II. p. 68—that he ba- 


lanced the non- execution of the laws with a 


breach of the conſtitution, p. 69—to the Duke 
of Grafton, p. 75 - that his Grace addreſſes him- 
ſelf ſimply to the touch, p. 76—his character 
reſembles that of his royal anceſtors, p. 78 —to 
the Duke of Grafton, p. 97 if his Grace's ta- 
lents could keep pace with the principles of his 

heart he would have been a moſt formidable 
miniſter, ib. — that he became the leader of an 


adminiſtration collected from the deſerters of 


all parties, p. 101 - to the printer of the Public 


Advertiſer, p. 107 - the queſtion ariſing from 


Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, and the appointment of 
Mr. Luttrell attempted to be ſtated withjuſtice and 
preciſion the expulſion of Mr. Walpole, and 


his re- election how far a caſe in point, p. 112— 


to Sir William Blackſtone, p. 120—aA certain 
pamphlet written in defence of Sir William's 


conduct, conſidered, ib. - Mr. Grenville and 


Sir William Meredith vindicated from ſome 
aſperſions in this pamphlet, p. 123 that a cer- 
tain writer who defends the proceedings with 
regard to the Middleſex election only quotes 
ſuch part of Mr. Walpole's caſe as ſeems to ſuit 
his purpoſe, p. 143—that the houſe meant to 


declare Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the 


crimes he had committed, p. 145—they alſo 


declared the other candidate not duly elected, 
vol. L 
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vol. I. p. 149 — explanation of ſome paſſages in 


the laſt letter, p. 185 to the Duke of Bedford, 


p. 162 —that he has loſt much real authority 


and importance, p. 164=-the degree of judge- 
ment he has ſhewn in carrying his own ſyſtem. 


into execution, p. 168 the importance of his 


embaſſy to the caurt of Verſailles, p. 169=-the 
meaſures he took to obtain and confirm his 
power, p. 173-=to Sir William Draper, p. 180 
—that after having attacked Junius' under that 


character he had no right to know him under 


any other, p. 181=-+that Sir William was ap- 
pointed Colonel to a regiment greatly out of 


his turn, p. 182 Junius thinks it by no means 
neceſſary he ſhould be expoſed to the reſentment 
of the worſt and moſt powerful men in this 


country, p. 183—to Sir William Draper 
Sir William ſtill continues to be a fatal friend, 

p. 193 he conſiders nothing in the cauſe he 
adopts but the difficulty of defending it, ib. 


he may reſt aſſured the Duke of Bedford laughs 


with equal indifference at Junius's reproaches 
and Sir William's diſtreſs about him, p. 195 
admitting the ſingle, inſtance of his Grace's ge- 
nerofity, the public may perhaps demand ſome 
other proofs of his munificence, p. 196-=though 


there was no document left of any treaſonable 
negotiation yet the conduct and known temper 


of the miniſter, carried an internal evidence, 


p- * the * of che Publie Advertiſer, 


TC vol. I. 
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vol. I. p. 200 - Junius applauds the ſpirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to 
her benefactor, ib.— this ſingle benevolent 
action is perhaps the more conſpicuous from 
ſtanding alone, ib.— to the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiſer, vol. II. p. I the preſent mi- 
niſtry ſingularly marked by their fortune, as 
their crimes, p. 2— they ſeem determined to 

perplex us with the multitude of their offences, 
ib. —a Major-General of the army arreſted for 
a conſiderable debt and reſcued by a Serjeant 
and ſome private ſoldiers, p. A- that this is a 
wound given to the law, and no remedy ap- 
plied, ib.—the main queſtion is, how the mi- 
niſtry have acted on this occaſion, p. S— the 
aggravating circumſtances of this affair, p. 6 
that the regiments of guards as a corps, are 
neither good ſubjects nor good ſoldiers, p. 7— 

the marching regiments the braveſt troops in. 
the world, p. 8—to the printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, p. 1i8— that be admits the claim of 
Modeſtus in the Gazetteer, ib. that Modeſtus 
having inſinuated that the offenders in the 
reſcue may ſtill be brought to a trial, any at- 
tempt to prejudge the cauſe would be highly 
improper, ib. —if the gentlemen, whoſe con- 
duct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, 
the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from him again, 
p- 19 —leaves it to his countrymen to de- 


termine whether he is moved by malevolence, 
; Se . or 


Eu 
or animated by a juſt purpoſe of obtaining a 
ſatisfaction to the laws of the country, vol. II. 


pP. 19—to his Grace the Duke of Grafton 
Junius gives his Grace credit for his diſcre- 


tion in refuſing Mr. Vaughan' s propoſals, p. 20 


——aſks what was the price of Mr. Hine's pa- 
tent, p. 21--and whether the Duke dares to 
complain of an artack upon his own honour, 
while he is ſelling the favours of the crown, ib. 
—to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, p. 22— 
Junius is ſurpriſed at the filence of his Grace's 
friends to the charge of having ſold a patent- 
place, p. z3— the price at which the place was 
knocked down, ib. that there is none of all 
his Grace's friends hardy enough to deny the 
charge, p. 24-=that Mr. Vaughan's offer 
amounted to a high miſdemeanor, p. 26==the 
opinion of a learned judge on this matter, 
p. 27==to the printer of the Public Advertiſer 


— Junius ſuppoſes a well-intentioned prince 


aſking advice for the happineſs of his ſuhjects, 

p. 2g—and an honeſt man when permitted to 
approach a King in what terms he would 
addreſs himſelf to his ſovereign, p. 30o—he 
| ſeparates the amiable prince from the folly and 
treachery of his ſervants, p. 32--and that the 
King ſhould diſtinguiſh betwixt his own dig- 
nity, and what ſerves only to promote the in- 


tereſt and ambition of a miniſter, ib.— that he 


5 ſhould withdraw his confidence from all parties 


"2 and 
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and conſult his own underſtanding, vol. II. 
p. 33 — that there is an original bias in his edu- 
cation, p. 34—that a little perſonal motive was 
ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſervants of the 
crown, p. 35— that Mr. Wilkes though he at- 
tacked the favourite was unworthy of a King's 
perſonal reſentment, p. 35 that the deſtruct- 
ion of one man has been for years the ſole ob- 
ject of government, p. 38— that his miniſters 
have forced the ſubjects from wiſhing well to 
the cauſe of one man to unite with him in their 
own, p. 39=—=that nothing leſs than a repeal of 
a certain reſolution can heal the wound given 
to the conſtitution, p. 40—if an Engliſh King 


be hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy, p. 42 
E that the prince takes the ſenſe of the army 


from the conduct of the guards, as he does that 


of the people from the repreſentations of the 


miniſtry, p. 48—that the houſe of commons 
have attributed to their own vote an authority 


equal to an act of the legiſlature, p. 51-=to 


the Duke of Grafton, p. 56—in his public 
character he has injured every ſubje& of the 
Empire, p. 57—at the moſt active period of 
life he muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal 
himſelf from the world, p. 58—that the neg- 
lect of the remonſtrances and petitions was part 


of his original plan of government, p. 60=-the 


ſituation in which he abandoned his royal 
maſter, p. 61==that he either differed from his. 
En colleagues, 
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colleagues, or thought the adminiſtration no 
longer tenable, vol. II. p. 64--that he began 
with betraying the people and concluded with 
betraying the King, ib.— Junius takes leave 
of the Duke, p. 68—to the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiſer, p. 71—the King's anſwer to the 
city remonſtrance conſidered, ib. the griev- 
ances of the people aggravated by inſults, p. 72 
—-If any part of the repreſentative body be not 
choſen by the people, that part vitiates and 
corrupts the whole, p. 73—inſtead of an an- 
ſwer to the petition his Majeſty pronounces his 
own panegyric, p. 75 —whether the remon- 
ſtrance be or be not injurious to the parliament 
is the very queſtion between the parliament and 
the people, p. 76 the city of London has not 
deſired the King to aſſume a power placed in 
other hands, p. 77—they call upon him to make 
uſe of his royal prerogative, p. 78— to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 79-—that 
the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance is 
only the ſentiments of the miniſter, ib.—the 
_ conſequences however materially affect his Ma- 
jeſty's honour, p. 80—he ſhould never appear 


burt in an amiable light to his ſubjects, p. 81 


his Majeſty introduced too often in the preſent 
reign to act for or defend his ſervants, p. 86— 
an appeal to his Majeſty's judgment, p. 87 
addreſſes from parliament conſidered as a faſhi- 
onable unmeaning- formality, p. 88—the con- 

* 3 ſequences. | 
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ſequences of them confidered when ſuppoſed to 
mean what they profeſs, vol, IT. p. 88--to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 90—while 
parliament was ſitting, it would neither have 
been ſafe nor regular to offer any opinion con- 
cerning their proceedings, p. go—we had a 
right to expect ſomething from their prudence, 
and ſomething from their fears, p. 92—the ma- 
Jority of the houſe of lords join with the other 
houſe, p. 97 they would hardly have yielded 
ſo much to the other houſe without the cer- 
tainty of a compenſation, p. 98--the houſe of 
commons did not vindicate their own dignity 
when groſsly attacked, p. 9g—the buſineſs of 
the ſeſſion after voting the ſupplies and ſettling 
the Middleſex election, p. 102—the ſituation 
of the King after the prorogation of parliament, 
p. 104—to Lord North, p. 108--the honour of 
rewarding Mr. Luttrell's ſervices reſerved for 
his lordſhip, ib.—is called upon to tell who 


_ adviſed the King to appoint Colonel Luttrell, 


Adjutant-general to the army of Ireland, p. 119 
—ſome ſecret purpoſe in view by ſuch an ap- 
pointment, p. 111--to Lord Mansfield, p. 113 
—the danger of writing to his lordſhip, as he 
becomes party and judge, p. 114—a tribute 
paid to his Scotch ſincerity, ib. that he con- 
ſoles himſelf for the loſs of a favourite family 
by reviving the maxims of their government, 
p. 1 16—chat his maxims of ieee _ 
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rect his interpretation of the laws and treat- 
ment ofJuries, vol. II. p. 117--that the court 
of King's Bench becomes thereby a court of 
equity, p. .118--kis conduct with regard to 
Bingley's affair, p. 119—that he invades the 
province of a jury i in the matter of libel, p. 121 
that his charge to the jury in the proſecution 
.againſt Almon and Woodfall contradicted the 
higheſt legal authorities, p. 123=-that he or- 
dered a ſpecial Juryman to be ſet aſide without 


- any legal objection, p. 125 is accuſed of hav- 


ing done great miſchiefs to this country as a 
miniſter, p. 126—to the printer of the Public 


Advertiſer, p. 132=violence and oppreſſion at 
home ſupported by treachery and ſubmiſſion 


abroad, ib. the plan of domeſtic policy from 


his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne engroſſes 


all the attention of his ſervants, p. 133—the 
.expedition of the Spaniards againſt Port Eg- 
mont, p. 134—his Majeſty's ſhip detained in 
port above twenty days, p. 135—the King's 


ſpeech, Nov. 1770, conſidered, p..136—if the 
actual ſituation of Europe be confidered, when 


the affair of Port Egmont happened, the treach- 
.ery of the King's ſervants muſt appear in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, p. 140—a moſt favourable 
opportunity loſt, p. 141— the materials of a 
fable from the affair of Port Egmont, p. 143 
to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 151 
nothing now to be apprehended from prero- 


*C4 ative, 
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gative, but much from undue influence, vol. II. 


p. 154--our political climate ſeverely altered, 
p. 156--the nature and origin of privileges 
traced and conſidered, to the printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, p. 177—an extract from 
the journals of the houſe of commons, p. 179 
4 queſtion or two put thereupon to the advo- 


_ cates for privilege, p. 180--to the Duke of 


Grafton, p. 182— that his Majeſty would in 


vain have looked round the kingdom for a cha- 


rater ſo conſummate as his Grace's, p. 185=- 
that his Grace did not negle& the magiſtrate 


While he flattered the man, p. 186--that he has 
merit in abundance to recommend him to the 


ſovereign, ib. ==that he has never formed a 
friendſhip which has not been fatal to the ob- 
ject of it, p. 190=- the ſervices he has done his 


maſter have been faithfully recorded, p. 19i— 


his Grace's re- appointment to a ſeat in the ca- 


binet, how announced to the public, p. 192— 
the Duke is the pillow on which Junius pro- 
poſes to reſt all his reſentments, p. 196 to the 

" Rev. Mr. Horne, p. 201 from Mr. Horne's 


own letters he is ſuppoſed to have ſold himſelf 


to the miniſtry, ib,—ia order to gratify his 


perſonal hatred to Mr. Wilkes that he ſacrificed 


the cauſe of the country as far as was in his 
power, p. 202--when the public expected diſ- 


coveries, highly intereſting to the community 


from Mr. Horne, what a pitiful detail was pro- 


duced, 


1 ND RA 
duced, vol. II. p. 20j he has ſo little power 
to do miſchief that it is much to be queſtioned 
if the miniſtry will adhere to the promiſes they 
may have made him, p. 204-=to the Rev, Mr. 
Horne, p. 227—if any coarſe expreſſions have 
eſcaped Junius, he agrees they are unfit for 
his pen, but that they may not have been im- 
properly applied, p. 228 upon Mr. Horne's 
terms there is no danger in being a patriot, 
p. 232—by what gentle degrees his perſecuting 
_ zeal has ſoftened into moderation, p. 234=-an 
high encomium on Lord Chatham, p. 335— 
5 what excuſe can Mr. Horne make for labouring 
to promote ſuch a conſummately bad man as 
Mr. Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch truſt and im- 
portance, p. 239=-=the beſt of princes not diſ- 
pleaſed with the abuſe thrown upon his often- 
_ ſible miniſters, 1b.--to the Duke of Grafton, 
p. 248--that he has done as much miſchief to 
the community as Cromwell would have done 
had he been a coward, ib. the enormous ex- 
ceſſes through which court influence has ſafely 
conducted his Grace without a ray of real un- 
derſtanding, p. 249=-it is like the univerſal 
paſſport of an ambaſſador, ib.—his Majeſty in 
want of money, and the Navy in want of tim- 
ber, p. 2530 a warrant made out for cutting 
down any trees in Whittlebury foreſt, of which 
the Duke is hereditary ranger, p. 254 his 
Grace's behaviour on this occaſion, p. 285 to 
| the 
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the Livery of London, vol. II. p. 258--that the 
election of their chief magiſtrate was a point in 
which every member of the community was in- 
tereſted, ib. the queſtion to thoſe who mean 
fairly to the liberty of the people lies within a 
very narrow compaſs, p. 259--Mr. Naſh's cha- 


racter conſidered as a magiſtrate and a public 


man, p. 260 -he cannot alter his conduct with- 
out confeſſing that he never acted upon prin- 
ciple of any kind, ib.—to the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, p. 262 — Junius laments the 
unhappy differences which have ariſen among 
the friends of the people, ib.—the inſidious 
partizan who foments the diſorder, ſecs the 
fruit of his induſtry ripen beyond his hopes, 


p. 263 that Mr. Wilkes has no reſource but 


in the public favour, p. 265 that Mr. Saw- 
bridge has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of that Re- 
publican firmneſs which the times require, 
p. 267=-=the right of preſſing founded originally 
upon a neceſſity which ſuperſedes all argument, 
p. 269 —the defigns of Lord Mansfield ſubtle, 
effectual, and ſecure, p. 271—we ſhould not 
(reject the ſervices or.friendſhip of any man be- 
cauſe he differs from us in a particular opinion, 
p. 273-=patriotiſm, it ſeems may be improved 
by tranſplanting, p. 274—Junius defended in 
three material points, p. 296—charges Lord 
Mansfield with doing what was illegal in bail- 
ing Eyre, p. N the Duke of Grafton, 
* II. 


: 4 
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vol. II. p. zoz the miſerable depreſſion of his 


Grace when almoſt every man in the kingdom 


was exulting in the defeat of Sir James Lowther, 
p. 303==that he violates his own rules of de- 
corum when he does not inſult the man whom 
he has betrayed, 304—to Lord Chief Juſtice 
Mansfield Junius undertakes to prove the 
charge againſt his lordſhip, p. 309--that the 
ſaperior power of bailing for felony claimed by 
the court of King's Bench has only the negative 
aſſent of the legiſlature, p. 312—that a perſon 
poſitively charged with felontouſly ſtealing and 
taken with the ftolen goods upon him is not 
bailable, 3 14—authorities quoted to ſupport 
this opinion, p. 316--the ſeveral ſtatutes rela- 
tive to bail in criminal caſes ſtated in due order, 
p. 317—the law as ſtated applied to the caſe of 


John Eyre, who was committed for felony, + 


p. 342—to the Right Hon. Lord Camden, 
p. 348 Junius calls upon his lordſhip to ſtand 


forth in defence of the laws of his country, 


p. 340 extract of a letter from Junius to Mr. 
Wilkes, p. 351. | 


| | L. | | 
Lrconier Lord, the army taken from him much 
againſt his inclination, vol. I. p. 30. 

| Loxvon city of, has given an example in what 
manner a King of this country ſhould be ad- 


dreſſed, vol. I. p. 104. 
Love: 


br 
| 
| 
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Lorrzxr, the worſt way of raiſing money upon 
the people, vol. I. p. 7. 


Loralr y, what it is, vol. I. p. 1. 
LorrxzLL Mr. patronized by the Duke of 


Grafton with ſucceſs, vol. I. p. 69—the aſſer- 
tion that two-thirds of the nation approve of 
his admiſſion into parliament cannot be main- 

tained nor confuted by argument, p. 9g2-- the 

appointment of, invades the foundatior.s of the 
laws themſelves, p. 103—a ſtrain of proſtitu- 
tion in his character admired for its fingularity, 

vol. II. p. 109. 


Lyxn burgeſſes of, re-ele& Mr. Walpole after 
being expelled, vol. I. p. 113. 


| M. | 

Macquvtrx, the King's warrant for his pardon, 
vol. I. p. 55--the pardoning of him much 

| blamed, and the reaſons alleged for ſo doing 
refuted, p. 57. 

MANILLA Ransom, diſhonourably given up, 
vol. I. p. 27--the miniſters ſaid to be deſirous 
to do juſtice in this affair, bat their efforts in 
vain, p. 39. 

MANSFIELD Lord, extracts from his ſpeech 1 
the court of King's Bench, in regard to the 
offer of money made by Vaughan to the Duke 
of Grafton for the reverſion. of a place, vol. II. 
p. 27-—a tribute paid by Junius to his Scotch 
Ancerity, p. * that his lordſhip had fome 

original 
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original attachments which he took every op- 
portunity to acknowledge, vol. II. p. 114— 10 
is charged with reviving the maxims of go- i 
vernment of his favourite family, p. 116—that 1 
he follows an uniform plan to enlarge the 
power of the crown, ib.—that he labours to 
contract the power of the jury, p. 117, 120-- 
that inſtead of poſitive rules by which a court 
ſhauld be determined, he has introduced his 
own unſettled notions of equity, p. 118, 287 
his conduct in regard to Bingley's confinement = || 
and releaſe, p. 119 his charge to the jury in 
caſes of libel contradiQts the higheſt legal au- | 
thorities, p. 123—his lordſhip reminded of the I 
name of Benſon, p. 125—- charged with doing | I! 
much miſchief to this country as a miniſter, of 
p. 126—the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him | 
to Lord Chatham, p. 282—the doctrine he de- 1 
livers to a jury, p. 283 —his reaſons for chal- | 
lenging a juryman, p. 284—accuſed of endea- It 
vouring to ſcreen the King's brother, p. 285— — 1 
charged by Junius for bailing a man not bail- | 
able by the laws of England, p. 301. 

MzasUREs AND NOT MEN, the common cant 
of affected moderation, vol. I. p. 185—a quo- 
tation from Pope on this ſubject, ib. 

MippLtestx the election for, attended with one 
favourable conſequence for the people, vale I. 
p. 71=-the queſtion in this affair is, whether 
by the Jaw of parliament expulſion alone creates 

a diſ- 


$3 - 


I. 
a diſqualiſication, vol. I. p. 14/—as a Fact 
highly injurious to the rights of the people, 
and as a Precedent one of the moſt u in | 
. 14. 
MiIxisr xe, to be acquainted with the merit of, 
wie need only obſerve the condition of the peo- 
ple, vol. I. p. 3--the miſconduct of, has pro- 
duced a ſudden and extraordinary change 
within theſe few years in Great Britain, p. 4-- 
the conduct and character not the deſcription 
of miniſters, the cauſe of national calamities, 
p. 26— the miniſter who by corruption invades 
the freedom of election, and the ruffian who by 
open violence deſtroys that freedom, embarked 
in the ſame bottom, p. 54 he is the tenant of 
the day, and has no intereſt in 1 rinnen 
vol. II. p. 88. 
Mops rus, charges Junius with abſurdity 1 in his 
writings, vol. 1. p. 202 cannot diſtinguiſh 
between a ſarcaſm and a contradiction, ib.— 
is accuſed of miſquoting what Junius ſays of 
conſcience, and making the 2 ridiculous 
by making it his own, p. 205. | 
 MuscRrave Dr. his firmneſs and integrity on his 5 
examination before the houſe of commons 


vol. L. p. 99. 


| N. | 

Na sh Mr. his behaviour as a magiſtrate and a 
* man conkdertds vol. II. p. 259. 

Na TION, 
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Pe Ina when the ſafety of is at ſtake, ſuſpicion: 
is a ſufficient ground for enquiry, vol. I. p. 2. 


Noa rH Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer,. 


vol. I. p. 6--1s warned to think ſeriouſly before 
he increaſes the public debt, p. 7 the palm 
of miniſterial firmneſs transferred to his lord- 


ſhip, p. 68—his boaſted firmneſs and conſiſt- 


ency, vol. II. p. 84--had the means in his 
poſſeſſion of reducing all the four per cents at 
once, p. 103=—had the honour of rewarding 
Mr. Luttrell's ſervices, p. 108 —is called upon 
by Junius to tell who adviſed the King to ap- 
point Colonel Luttrell, Adjutant-general of the 
army of Ireland, p. 110—that he ſhall not have 
time to new model. the Iriſh army, p. 112— 
perhaps only the blind inſtrument of Lord 
Bute and the Princeſs Dowager, ib. 

Noye Mr, Attorney-general, his opinion of the 
_ privilege of the houſe of commons to commit. 
for contempt, vol. II. p. 175. 


O. 

OLo Not, deſtined to be the ruin of the houſe 
of Stuart, vol. I. p. g1--does not. deny that 
Corſica has been ſacrificed to the French, p. go. 


. TY 

 Paxsoxs Ann, miſtreſs to the Duke of Grafton, 
vol. I. p. 74--led into public by his Grace, 
and placed at the head of his table, p. 88— 


1 | N D X. 
handed through the Opera-houſe in preſence 
. of the Queen by the firſt Lord of the e, 
= vol. I. p. 94. 

| PaxrT1Es, the idea of uniting does not produce 

MR the ſalutary effects RR mw” vol. I. 

|| Pe 4+ 

1 PeoPLEe, ſubmiſſion of a free one, a compliance 
with laws, which they themſelves have enacted, 

vol. I. p. 1--in reading the hiſtory of, how we 
become intereſted in their cauſe, p. 2--an im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice the firmeſt 

bond to engage their affections to e 
P. 14. 

Percy Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, 
vol. I. p. 36--Aid-de-camp to the King, and 
had the rank of Colonel, before "wy had the re- 
giment, p. 43. 

Pu ko- Juxius to the printer of the publie Ad- 
vertiſer, vol. I. p. 87 - that the Duke of Graf- 
ton's friends, in the conteſt with Junius, are 
reduced to the general charge of ſcurrility and 

falſhood, the truth of Junius's facts of im- 
portance to the public, ib—a reviſal and conſi- 
deration of them as they appeared in letter 12 
another letter of his to the printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, p. 91 — that in the whole courſe of 

the Duke of Grafton's life there is a ſtrange 
endeavour to unite contradictions, ib.—a vio- 
lation of public decorum ſhould never be for- 
given, p. 93 the Duke of Graſton's conduct 
| | in 
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in this reſpect, vol. I. p. 94-<his Grace has 
always ſome reaſon for deſerting his friends, 
p. 95—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 


p. li- the objections of G. A. to Junius's 


ſtate of the queſtion as to the Middleſex elec- 
tion conſidered, p. 116—to the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, p. 129 — that a correſpon- 
dent of the St. James's Evening Poſt miſunder- 
ſtood Junius, ib.--that it appears evident that 
Dr. Blackſtone, never once thought of his com- 
mentaries when ſpeaking in the houſe of com- 
mons, until the contradiction was urged, p. 130 
Philo- Junius defends Junius's conſtruction of 
the vote againſt Mr. Walpole, p. 147—charges 
the miniſtry with introducing a new fyſtem of 
logic, which he calls argument againſt fact, 
p-. 156—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
p. 201—that he is aſſured Junius will never 
deſcend to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Mo- 
deſtus, ib.— an examination of the inſtances: 
brought to ſupport the charge of Junius being 
an Iriſhman, p. 202, &c.—-that Modeſtus miſ- 
quotes what Junius ſays of conſcience, and 
makes the ſentence ridiculous by making it his 
own, p. 205=-to the printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, p. 146=-that Anti-Junius triumphis in 
| having, as he ſuppoſes, cut off an out-poſt of 
Junius, ib.--that Junius does not ſpeak of the 
Spaniſh nation, but the Spaniſh court, as the 
natural enemies of England, ib.— if it were not 
2 the 
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the reſpeRt he bears the miniſter he could name 
a man, who, without one grain of underſtand- 
. Ing, can do half as much-as Oliver Cromwell, 
vol. I. p. 148--as to a. ſecret. ſyſtem in the 
cloſet, that this can only be determined by 
_ appearances, p. 149—the queries put by Anti- 
Junius can be only anſwered by the miniſtry, . 
ib.—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
p-. 168==that thoſe who object to detached parts 
of Junius's laſt letter do not mean fairly, or have 
not conſidered the ſcope of his argument, ib. 
that Junius does not expect a diſſolution of par- 
liament will deſtroy corruption, but will be a 
terror and check to their ſucceſſors, p. 169=-to 
the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 170 
| Junius's conſtruction of the vote, declaring | 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity, p. 17 1-a quotation | 
from a tract of Lord Sommers to ſupport this 
conſtruction, ib.—if this conſtruction be ad- 
mitted, the adyocates of the houſe of commons 
muſt be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining 
one of the groſſeſt abſurdities, p. 172 that the 
| houſe of commons certainly did not foreſee one 
effect proceeding from their vote about the Mid- 
dleſex election, p. 173=-to the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, vol. II. 242 the vanity and 
impiety of Junius are become the perpetual 
topics of abuſe, ib.— the proofs brought to 
ſupport ſuch charges conſidered, p. 243. the 
charge of vanity and im pie proved to deſtroy 
itſelf, 
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: 16ſelf, vol. IT. p. 244—to the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, P-:277==that Junius's incli- 
nation leads him to treat Lord Camden with 
particular reſpe& and candour, ib. that his 
lordſhip overſhot himſelf in aſſerting the pro- 
clamation againſt-exporting corn was legal, 


p. 279 — to Zeno, p. 28 1. that the ſophiſtry of 


this author's letter in defence of Lord Mansfield 


is adapted to the character he defends, ib. — the 


ſuſpicious applauſe given by his lordſhip to the 


man he deteſts, p. 282 —his doctrine as deli- 


vered to a jury, p. 283 —his challenging a ju- 


-ryman, p. 284 —is aceuſed of endeavouring to 


ſcreen the King's brother, p. 285 and in- 
ceſſantly labouring to introduce new modes of 
proceeding in the court where he preſides, 
p. 287—to an- Advocate in the Cauſe of the 
People, p. 290==the difference betwixt general 
warrants and preſs-wagrants Ante © and ex- 
plained, 1b. 

Por Mr. extract of a letter of his 0 D- Arbuth- 
not, vol. I. p. 185. 


SAWBRIDGE Mr. has ſthewn himſelf. poſſeſſed of 
that Republican firm neſs which the times re- 

quire, vol. II. p. 267. 

SugLZVUANE Lord, applied to in ah to the 


Mania Rauſom, vol. I. p. 40. ww} 
"20-3:  SOMMERS 


I N D E K. 

| Sommers Lord, a-quotation from his tract upon 
the rights of the people, vol. I. p. 147. 

STAMP-ACT, made and repealed, vol. I. P. 9- 

STARLING Solomon, Apothecary, his opinion in 
regard to the death of Clarke, who.received a 
blow at the Brentford election, vol. I. p. 5 1 

Srarz, the principal departments of, when im- 
properly beſtowed the cauſe of every miſchief, 
vol. I. p. 5. 


| 7 . 

"TownstenD Mr. complains that the public gra- 
titude has not been equal to his deſerts, vol. II. 
p· 267. 

Touchzr Mr. in his moſt proſperous fortune, 
the ſame man as at preſent, vol. II. p. 193, 


sf 


VAUGHAN Mr. ſends propoſals to the Duke of - 
Grafton, vol. II. p. .20--his offers to the Duke 
amounted to a high miſdemeanor, p. 26—a 
proſecution commenced againſt him, p. 27—the 
matter ſolemnly argued in the court of King's 
Bench, 1b.—Junius does juſtice to this injured 
man, vol. II. p. 67. 


W. 
Wer sro Edward, a letter to him from Junius, 
vol. I. p. 65—quotations from his pamphlet, 


in 
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in defence * the pardoning of Mae Quirk, 
with remarks, vol. I. p. 66. 


Warror Mr. his caſe ſuppoſed to be ſtritly in | 
Point to prove expulſion creates incapacity of 


being re- elected, vol. I. p. 132—the vote of ex- 
pulſion as expreſſed in the votes, p. 144 —re- 
marks upon its meaning and extent, p. 145— 
the election was declared void, p. 149. | 
WErmouTn Lord, appointed one of the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, vol. I. p. 11--nominated to 
Ireland, p. 171. 
WHITTLEBURY-FOREST, the Duke of Grafton 
| hereditary ranger of, vol. II. p. 254—the right 
to the timber claimed by his Grace, p. 255. 


Wil «es Mr. his conduct often cenſured by Ju- 


nius, vol. I. p. 62 — ſuffered to appear at large, 
and to canvas for the city and county, with an 
-outlawry hanging over him, p. 67—his ſttuation 
and private GaraQter gave the miniſtry ad- 
vantages over him, p. 71— is perhaps the 


greateſt misfortune of his life that the Duke of 


Grafton had ſo many compenſations to make in 
the cloſet for his former friendſhip with him, 
p. So- ſaid more than moderate men would 
Juſtify, p. 37==hardly ſerious at firſt, he became 


an enthuſiaſt, ih. — commiſſions Mr. Thomas 
_ Walpole to ſolicit a penſion for him, vol. II. 


p. 220—cames over from France to England, 
where he gets two hundred pounds from the 


1 Duke 
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Duke of Portland and Lord Rockingham, ; 
vol. II. p. 221, 
: "Woot LAN Mr. 8 re elected, and 
admitted into the ſame parliament, vol. I. 
p. 150—the public left to determine whether 


this be a _ matter of fact, p. 156. 


* 
3 Mr. Juſtice, quits che court of Bug 
Vench. vol. IL. p. 119. 
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